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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE 


Vou. IV. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out. the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” Keats. 


=> 


Trusts, Combinations and Labor Organizations. 


BY VICTOR YARROS. 


With the exception of a few plutocratic Bour- 
bons, whose perversion and distortion of the prin- 
ciple of individualism may go far to account for the 
intense prejudice with which the sympathetic and 
fair-minded regard every plea for personal liberty 
made by opponents of socialistic legislation, the 
entire community approves the revival of the agi- 
tation against those illegal and pernicious trade 
combinations known as ‘trusts.’ The recent 
Lexow inquiry into the operations and effects of 
the trust system has added but little to the popu- 
lar stock of information on the subject, owing to 
the incompetency of the investigators, chiefly, and 
to the craft and skill of the trust witnesses who 
evade all inconvenient questions and reveal noth- 
ing that might serve as a basis for legal action. 
But the unfortunate failure of the New York in- 
vestigation has encouraged the apologists of mon- 
opoly and privilege to raise a hue and cry against 
all attempts at “interference”? with the trust 
system, at holding up the conspiracies against 
consumers to public odium and execration. The 
anti-trust agitation has been brazenly and impu- 
dently denounced as an attack upon capital, enter- 
prise and character, as a mischievous “ populistic ”’ 
movement. Trusts, we have been told, are a 
natural, healthy and beneficent development of 
modern industry ; their effect and tendency is to 
lower prices and improve the quality of the prod- 
uct; the “economies” introduced by them con- 
rduce to the benefit of the consumers and society 
‘at large. We have been furtherassured that there 

, are no substantial differences between the so-called 
rusts and joint-stock companies or ordinary part- 
erships, and that even such combinations as the 

bor and trade unions must logically fall under 

@ same condemnation as the trusts. 

» These specious and fallacious arguments are 
calculated to confuse those who have but a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the subject. Itis necessary 
to refer to first principles and logically deduce a 
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criterion for the determination of the legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of given forms of combination. 

Let us put on oneside all special statutes against 
trusts. To say that trusts are detrimental because 
they are illegal is to beg the real question at issue, 
which is economic and ethical. It is not unreason- 
able to hold that the special laws recently enacted 
by Congress and State legislatures are unintelli- 
gent and futile. We must go back to general 
considerations and prove that the special statutes 
are justifiable, if we would make out a strong case 
against trusts. 

What is a “ trust?’’? Why is this term used to de- 
scribe a monopolistic combination in restraint of 
trade and competition? The answer to these ques- 
tions will throw considerable light on the modus 
operandi of trusts and enable us to distinguish 
easily between combinations that are trusts in the 
strict, technical sense of the word, and combina- 
tions that are loosely called trusts and that, in 
reality, are nothing more than “‘ gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” to maintain and observe certain conditions. 

The earliest example of the commercial trust was 
the Standard Oil Trust, believed to have been in- 
vented by S.C. T. Dodd. This was a combination 
of most of the producers of mineral oil in the 
Eastern States. The object was the control of the 
market and the regulation of prices. Individual 
producers conveyed their property to certain trus- 
tees, while in the case of corporations, the stock- 
holders conveyed their stock to the same trustees. 
In return for the property thus conveyed, each 
owner received a certificate showing his interest in 
the concern. The whole business was thereupon 
assumed and carried on by the trustees, the profits 
being divided among the certificate holders. All 
combinations that are, strictly speaking, trusts, 
had, until lately, this form of organization, includ- 
ing the Sugar Trust. 

What was the legal status of the commercial 
trust? When the courts were called upon to deter- 
mine its legality, they did not invoke any special 
statutes. Few, if any, such statutes existed at that 
time. But the courts had no difficulty in demon- 
strating beyond a rational doubt that the trust was 
essentially unlawful and pernicious. It was clear 
that the trust possessed all the elements of a part- 
nership. The partners, however, are not the cer- 
tificate holders and dividend receivers, but the 
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trustees. It is they who are liable to all having 
dealings with the business, while the certificate 
holders are under no individual liability whatever 
as partners. But had the component corporations 
the right to form such a partnership? In the 
famous case of the North River Sugar Refining 
Company, Judge Finch, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, in the opinion embodying the decision of 
the court, conclusively pointed out the funda- 
mental objections to the trust arrangement. It 
was this able and vigorous decision which practi- 
cally abolished the original form of trust organiza 
tion in New York. Here, in condensed form, is 
the irresistible reasoning of Judge Finch : 

Corporations are the creatures of the State. In 
conferring corporate powers, the legislature is 
supposed to have the public benefit in view rather 
than the private interests of the individuals seek- 
ing the grant. The legislature expects corpora- 
tions to serve and accommodate the public, not to 
victimize and exploit it. Certain restrictions and 
conditions are accordingly imposed on corpora- 
tions the violation of which carries forfeiture of the 
charter. Mindful of the possible dangers to the 
people, overbalancing the benefits flowing from 
aggregations of capital, the legislature keeps upon 
corporations a restraining hand and maintains 
over it a prudent supervision. The object of a 
trust is to escape and free corporations from legis- 
lative control ; to divest them of the vital elements 
of their franchises; to accept from the State the 
valuable gift of corporate life only to disregard the 
conditions upon which it was given ; to receive its 
powers and privileges only to put them in pawn; 
to give away to an irresponsible board of trustees 
the independence and self-control of the compo- 
nent corporations. Any conduct which maims 
and cripples the separate activity of corporations 
must defeat the purpose of their creation and 
effect unfavorably the public interest. Since, 
then, to guard against abuse and monopoly the 
general law governing corporations prohibits the 
formation of partnerships between them, it would 
be manifestly wrong to tolerate partnerships of 
separate corporations through the medium of a 
trust. Hence no substantial consolidations can be 
permitted which avoid and disregard the statutory 
restraints and conditions. Ali corporations created 
by the legislature must be and remain several as 
they were created. 

This is so cogent and unanswerable that not 
even the most reckless apologist of monopoly will 
venture to challenge the conclusion reached by 
Judge Finch. To allow the formation of indirect 
partnerships between corporations would be to 
nullify the entire body of corporation law, which 
aims to regulate and control these artificial aggre- 
gations of capital. No one with-a grain of logic 
can contend that a trust in this sense is simply a 
partnership or an ordinary combination. 

But most, if not all, of the so-called trusts which 


have latterly engaged attention are not trusts in 
the original and technical sense of the term. The 
original form having been pronounced illegal, a 
new mode of organization was necessary. This 
new mode is the formation of a superior corpora- 
tion of which the component corporations are 
members and agents. Many States do not au- 
thorize the incorporation of such peculiar bodies, 
and hence it has become the practice for trusts to 
obtain incorporation in States having lax and 
“liberal”? corporation laws, like New Jersey. This 
does not prevent them from doing business, as 
‘‘foreign corporations” in other States. The 
anomaly and injustice of permitting ‘‘ foreign cor- 
porations” to do what domestic corporations have 
no right to do have been repeatedly pointed out, 
but little has been done to remove the discrimina- 
tion. 

The modus operandi of the latter-day ‘ trust”’ is 
disclosed in the recent case of the harrow com- 
pany, declared to be an unlawful combination by 
Judge Acheson of the United States court of the 
astern district of Pennsylvania. A number of 
leading and independent manufacturers entered 
into an agreement providing for their union in a 
new corporation under the laws of New Jersey. 
It was agreed that the component corporations 
should severally assign to the new superior cor- 
poration all the patents and property which they 
owned, and that they would not thereafter be in- 
terested in the manufacture and sale of harrows 
except as agents or licensees of the new corpora- 
tion. Each ‘‘agent” was to receive, in payment 
for its good will and property, a certain price in 
paid-up stock of the new corporation, and each 
was to have a license to manufacture and sell har- 
rows on its own account, subject to the terms and 
conditions prescribed by the new corporation. 
Judge Acheson held that this arrangement had all 
the earmarks of an illegal combination in restraint 
of trade. The New Jersey superior corporation 
does not go into business itself; it has absolutely no 
purpose, no reason for existence, other than that 
of dictating prices, conditions and terms to the 
several independent companies which it absorbs 
and controls. In other words, it was organized, 
not for the purpose of legitimate business, but of 
regulating and enhancing prices and stifling nor- 
mal competition. Accordingly, Judge Acheson, 
under the common law, not under any special anti- 
monopoly statutes, declared this form of organi- 
zation to be an unlawful conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. 

Thus we clearly perceive that, altogether apart 


-from special anti-monopoly and anti-trust statutes, 


the courts have, on general common-law and 
corporation-law grounds, held partnerships be- 
tween independent corporations to be contrary to 
public policy. The real argument is not that the 
public is entitled to the benefits of competition, 
but that the special privileges conferred on cor- 
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porations by the legislature, for the sake of the 
supposed benefits to consumers, are abused and 
turned into an instrument of extortion and op- 
pression. The courts have not refused to respect 
the rights of ownership, or to protect individuals 
and corporations, no matter how powerful they 
may be, in their freedom tocarry on business. But 
they have declared that, when artificial persons are 
called into being by the legislature, it is monstrous 
to ask them to sanction perversions of the essential 
purpose of the body politic in creating such 
persons. It is one thing to bear inevitable 
disadvantages flowing from modern industrial 
arrangements that are in the main beneficial ; 
but it is quite another thing to ask the legislature 
to cause and create social Frankensteins. 

It is true that in the early days of industrial or- 
ganizations decisions were rendered by the courts 
under the common law, which made absolutely 
every combination of capitalists or workmen an 
illegal conspiracy. English legislation against labor 
and trade unions is familiar to all, and it is a fact 
known to but few that in the United States strikes 
and trade unions organized for the purpose of secur- 
ing higher wages and shorter hours were held to be 
unlawful not very long ago. But these narrow con- 
ceptions have given way to more liberal and en- 
lightened views. It is admitted by all that this 
age is an age of co-operation, consolidation and 
concentration, and that both capital and labor must 
have the liberty to organize and combine. Capi- 
talists combine in corporations and joint stock com- 
panies, while the only form of labor organization 
is the trade union. 

But does not the union of corporations in a trust 
correspond to the union of trade organization in a 
federation or national brotherhood? If, itis asked, 
workmen may form national organizations, why 
may not capitalists exercise the same right? The 
answer is clearly indicated by the foregoing dis- 
cussion of the real objections to the trust or part- 
nership of corporations. The trade unions ask no 
special privileges or immunities from the State. It 
is not the recipient of any gift or bounty. Its 
members do not claim any greater liberty col- 
lectively than they do severally, as individuals. 
The sound principle upun which it plants itself is 
this, viz., that whatever is lawful when done by one 
person is equally legitimate when done by a com- 
bination of several. Since each individual worker 
has the indisputable right to prescribe the terms of 
his employment, and decline to work on terms un- 
satisfactory to him, a voluntary union of many 
workmen may claim the same right. Strikes, tie- 
ups, boycotts and all the other methods that work- 
men have insisted upon the right of resorting to, 
are simply and logically the corollaries of the funda- 
mental proposition just formulated. If trade unions 
were incorporated and enjoyed special privileges, 
it would not be unreasonable for the legislature 
and courts to apply to them the rules which are 


invoked against corporations. And, indeed, herein 
lies the danger of incorporation, which many short- 
sighted friends of labor have considered to be 
highly desirable for trade unions. If the labor 
organizations were incorporated the legislature 
would feel justified in interdicting some things 
which unions are allowed to do under existing 
conditions. 

So far as capitalistic organizations are concerned, 
the real counterpart of the trades union would be 
a combination of individual manufacturers or mer- 
chants having no franchises and no charter obliga- 
tions of any kind. An agreement among such 
capitalists not to sell below a certain rate would 
not differ essentially from an agreement among 
workers not to sell their labor below a certain 
price. The public could not justly complain 
against either agreement, for it is unreasonable to 
maintain that individuals having anything to sell 
are bound to compete. Competition is by no 
means a duty which persons engaged in any in- 
dustry or business owe tothe public. It is, on the 
contrary, a right which the individuals may 
exercise if they see fit. The manufacturer cannot 
rationally say that he is injured by a trades union, 
because in its absence the fierce competition among 
workmen would force down the rate of wages and 
give him an advantage in the market which con- 
certed action takes away. He cannot justly con- 
tend that he is entitled to deal with workmen as 
individuals, and that any combination among them 
is a conspiracy against him, an attempt to extort 
higher wages from him. Similarly, consumers 
cannot rationally complain that an agreement 
among individual producers or merchants to main- 
tain prices at a certain level deprives them of a 
benefit which the law must secure to them: 
The reason in both cases is simply that, so long as 
the market is free and no special privileges are 
asked by those seeking to co-operate for mutual 
advantage, no monopoly is established by com- 
bination. 

But a trust is not a mere combination of individ- 
ual producers to maintain a certain rate. Itisa 
partnership of corporations organized under laws 
which prohibit such partnerships ; it is an evasion 
and violation of the terms or conditions upon 
which the gift of corporate existence is conferred ; 
an attempt to convert an instrument or appliance 
designed to promote the public good into an engine 
of oppression and extortion. It suits the apologists 
of monopoly to obscure and befog a plain issue, to 
pretend that an assault upon trusts is necessarily 
an assault upon the right of combination. But no 
one is misled by this sophistry who is familiar with 
the principles laid down in the leading trust cases. 

In addition to the legal differences between 
trusts and other combinations there are important 
economic differences. The audacious claim that 
trusts reduce prices and improve the quality of 
goods is contradicted by everyday experience. 
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The collapse of a trust is immediately followed by 
reduction of prices and activity in the industry 
emancipated from the control of monopoly. If a 
trust reduces prices, it is merely in order to crush 
out competitors and secure absolute supremacy. 
No sooner is it firmly established than prices are 
raised to the highest point the market will bear. 
If prices in trust-controlled articles are reduced, 
it is in spite of the trusts, not because of them, and 
it is absvlutely certain that, with the trusts out of 
the way, natural competition would cause a much 
greater reduction. Owing to the trust the com- 
munity is deprived of the major part of the ad- 
vantage resulting from invention, improvement 
and the cheapening of raw materials. Only the 
stockholders and manipulators of the trusts are 
benefitted by the trust system, while society at 
large suffers. 

Take, on the other hand, such combinations as 
trade unions. They do, indeed, tend to raise 
wages, but the result is beneficial to the entire 
community. Higher wages mean a higher stand- 
ard of living for all, and- not a detriment to con- 
sumers, for it must be remembered that it is at the 
expense of the profits of employers that wages are 
raised. Low wages do not mean low prices of 
goods, for unintelligent and degraded labor is the 
dearest kind of labor. Organization improves work- 
men intellectually and morally, and makes them 
more efficient and skilled and economical. It makes 
better workmen of them, in a word. Owing to 
free trade in labor, and the excess of the supply 
over the demand, workmen can never command 
monopoly prices, and even under the most favora- 
ble industrial conditions they could not obtain 
more than their due—the equivalent of their con- 
tribution to the value of the product. If they 
were to demand more there would be no incentive 
for employers to go into business, for they, too, 
must receive the reward to which their direction 
and enterprise and ability entitle them. There is 
thus a natural check upon labor, and wages can- 
not, asa rule, be higher than economic justice re- 
quires. They are generally far lower, owing to 
the disadvantage under which labor is placed by 
the present industrial arrangements. To say, 
therefore, that a trade union is a trust is a pre- 
posterous abuse of language. It isa legitimate 
combination which indirectly benefits the entire 
community and deprives the employer of nothing 
to which he lays a rightful claim. 

Similarly a combination among individual 
manufacturers to prevent ruinous and wasteful 
competition is perfectly legitimate, because the 
community is not permanently benefited bv a 
disastrous war, the end of which is generally 
monopoly. Ordinary competition and the fear of 
competition operate as a natural and effectual 
check upon such unprivileged and unprotected 
combinations. The public has never been op- 


pressed by such combination. 


But when gigantic corporations engaging public 
gifts and privileges form partnerships contrary to 
the spirit and letter of their charters, the people 
have no adequate protection against their rapacity. 
They defy competition and render it impossible. 
They are too powerful to be seriously threatened 
by individuals or small corporations. They dic- 
tate terms to jobbers, producers of raw material 
and all others having dealings with them. What 
remedy is there except in refusing to confer privi- 
leges upon them, in demanding compliance with 
the terms of the grant of power to corporations. 
That is all that the real anti-trust movement 
means. The spokesmen of monopoly throw dust 
in the eyes of the uninformed and raise the cry of 
“populism.” But the trick is likely to fail in this 
instance. Hard names have ceased to have effect. 
The perversions of the plutocratic agents, instead 
of making conservatives of the moderates is likely 
to cause them to lean toward radicalism. The 
reckless defenders of monopoly injure their own 
cause by their impudence and outrageous injustice. 


The Impending Conflict.* 


BY DR. U. M. WEIDEMAN. 


Many now living can recall the memorable ‘*Corn 
Law” agitation in England and the tremendous 
upheavals which led to the labor reforms of Europe 
and America, as well as the irresistible and marvel- 
ous agitation which led to the abolition of slavery. 

All these great steps in human progress were 
ushered in by the most unexpected events, show- 
ing to the thoughtful mind that there are in human 
affairs great waves of opinion which sweep over 
mankind that are prompted by an invisible hand, 
always pointing onward, and against which no 
power on earth can contend. 

Alexander Cromwell and Napoleon could guide 
the helm of eyents, but they would have been as 
powerless aga child to resist the uprising waves of 
human progress, 

It is a strange fact that the worst tyrants of their 
times, and of all times, should each in their own 
day have sought to appear as the champions of 
humanity and religion, and perforce exert their 
modicum of influence indirectly toward the right, 
while at the same time they left an infamous char- 
acter after them. 

Of this the Duke of Alva is one example and the 
wise King Solomon another. Happy the man whose 
convictions tally with his life. Some one has said 
that it is ‘‘ the unexpected” which is always hap- 
pening and which precipitates nations into the 
most momentous struggles of their history. 

In 1860, just at the outset of the Civil War, H. H. 
Helper, a young man of no great ability or aspira- 
tions in life, wrote and printed a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Impending Crisis.”’ It was aggressive, sharp 


Weideman. 
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and truthfal. It startled the public mind as no 
other book of the time had done. It was read by 
a million of people ; it was the theme of Congress 
and of the nation, and more than a hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold. Men of profound thought 
like Senator Sumner said of it that it did more 
than any other one ciuse to organize public opinion 
and precipitate the war. 

Again, how unexpected and startling was the 
death of Abraham Lincoln, and how utterly and 
entirely it changed the course of our national 
policy and united the friends of liberty all over 
the world. And now do not all the signs of the 
hour point to a “crisis” as mighty and extensive 
as that of 1860-61. God grant that it be not as 
warlike or destructive as that. 

It is a startling and strange coincidence that the 
close of each century of the Christian era has been 
the seene of decisive and tremendous conflicts ; 
some of the attendant convulsions of which have 
shaken the world of mankind and destroyed mil- 
lions of lives; the French Revolution of 1792 alone 
having completely wiped out the ‘‘old nobility” 
of that country and caused the death by violence 
of three millions of human beings. 

I do not suppose there is a man or woman of 
ordinary intelligence in our country who thinks 
that the existing conditions of society can long 
endure as they are at this time. We are in a fer- 
ment that may prove as disastrous to us if unwisely 
managed as the events which followed the death 
of Louis the Sixteenth, or that of King Solomon. 
The old nobility of France were not one whit more 
exacting or oppressive than the class of men here 
who now rule in our factories and on our railways 
and other public works; the only conditions in 
our favor being the superior intelligence of our 
people and the almost universal advance in or- 
ganization. 

In Lowell, Mass., i knew a cotton manufacturer, 
now dead, once a kind employer and a liberal- 
minded man, but the spirit of greed got a fast hold 
on him. The foremen in his mills were selected 
for their brutality to the help; the mills run on 
the lowest wages and the worst rules of any in the 
city. That man died a millionaire, but without one 
to say a word of regret for him, and his memory is 
detested as a Shylock of the worst sort. 

There is now in Paterson, N. J., several mills in 
which the “loom fixers” and the foremen are men 
of the lowest instincts. 

One day, not long since, a young woman in one 
of these mills went to the “boss”? with a complaint 
of some kind ; when, with a vile oath, she was told 
to ‘trot back” to her work or “git”? home at 
once, as she chose. This woman is a true and re- 
fined young lady, as I know. 

There is a silk mill in the city of New York 
where, not long since, things were done that were 
too revolting to mention in print, and that under 
the eye of one of the proprietors, by one of these 


coarse creatures yclept a foreman. The writer of 
this has been a pained eye-witness of brutality 
that would seem incredible, if told, and yet done 
in ways that did not admit of redress. 

How long shall these things last? Working men 
and women of America it is for you to say. Will 
you unite and organize all over the land, or will 
you not, and stop them? 

The present crisis differs entirely from all those 
of the past, in the fact that it has no element of 
warinit. The deep-down sympathies of all classes 
of the people are as much in harmony as were the 
French in 1792; but we have no Marats or Robes- 
pierres among us to incite to violence or blood shed, 
There are no ignorant “sans culottes,”’ with thei? 
ery of vengeance ; but all things point as clearly 
as then toa complete and utter overthrow of ex- 
isting conditions that are bad. 

The writer does not expect a sudden end of our 
obnoxious systems on May Day, 1898, but I believe 
that the end of the present century will witness 
the peaceful and universal reign of the beneficent 
“shorter day’’ of labor and a long stride toward 
the reat millenium of the brotherhood of all men, 
and the entrance of that kingdom of the Son of 
God that will know no end or violence or war. 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 
VIII. 


BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

(The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from the readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in various cities.) 

As far as organized and skilled labor is concerned 
it is generally agreed that the union scale of 
wages is a fair one. If the city accepts this scale 
it does not mean that the city is placed at the 
mercy of trade unions, as isargued by those opposed 
to fair wages, but that the city merely accepts the 
scale agreed upon between the unions and the 
employers of the vicinity. Such a scale is the re- 
sult of compromises extending over a long period 
of years, between labor unions and employers 
and is not an excessive scale above the maximum 
which employers can pay, else they could not be 
compelled to agree toit. On the other hand, the 
union scale is usually two to four times as high as 
the rates paid for unskilled labor, and may there- 
fore be considered under the existing conditions as 
adequate for a favorable standard of living. 

For unskilled labor, on the other hand, the city 
must establish an independent scale. Three fac- 
tors in this scale are indicated; first a minimum 
for the poorest grade of laborers actually em- 
ployed. American cities have generally estab- 
lished their minimum at $1.50 to $2.00 for a day of 
eight to nine hours. Where private contractors 
are paying $1.00 to $1.25 for the same work we may 
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consider that a minimum of $1.50 to $1.75 paid by 
the city would materially elevate the standard of 
living and would not be so exorbitant a figure as 
to discourage improvements. 

In the second place allowance must be made for 
differences in the strength, energy and intelligence 
of the laborers. Men who do not come up to the 
minimum standard should not be employed at all, 
and others who excel this standard should re- 
ceive a moderate increase in wages. This method 
seems to secure the best results. All classes of 
men are influenced more or less by the spirit of 
emulation. A graded scale for day labor furnishes 
the most direct and tangible appeal to this spirit. 
The superintendent of streets in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, who does nearly all his work by 
day labor and prefers it to contract, has already 
been quoted as saying: ‘*‘ Wecommence with $1.50 
as a standard and we try so far as it is safe to pay 
aman what he is worth. Our wage for unskilled 
labor is $1.50, and some of the men perhaps would 
get $1.60, $1.65, $1.75 and so on, until we come 
to the foreman who has charge of the granite 
block paving or concrete paving.” (Mass. Board, 
p. 40.) 

A seale of this kind administered by the engi- 
neer or superintendent in charge of public works 
furnishes an incentive to good work, and at the 
same time avoids the dangers and excessive strain 
of piece work. 

The third factor in the rate of wages for un- 
skilled laborers is the number of hours which con- 
stitute a day. American cities place this at eight 
or nine hours—usually the former. This would 
seem to be the number of hours from which the 
greatest efficiency can be secured. In the public 
works, where machinery is but little used and 
much depends on the vigor of the laborer, it is 
important that he begin the day with energy and 
spirit, and that he hold out through the entire 
working period ; also, that. he work steadily day 
after day, rather than work excessively for two or 
three days and then lie idle for a day or two. Itis 
well known that contractors carry on their lists a 
much larger number of men than they actually 
employ, because very few day laborers are able or 
wiliing to work steadily day afterday. Long hours 
of work are partly responsible for this habit, and 
a due regard for the character and efficiency of 
laborers will attempt to correct it. A wide ex- 
perience seems to show that an eight-hour day, 
coupled with proper rewards for energy, will secure 
to the laborer that share of leisure which is the first 
condition of an improved standard of living. 

This leads us back to consider again the effect of 
day labor upon the character of the workmen. 
This is, after all, the enduring test, and the one by 
which all reforms must be judged. In municipal 
employment, where profits are not immediately 
concerned, but permanency and good quality of 
work, the higher standards of workmanship pro- 


duce a greater pride and interest on the part of the 
laborers in the work they are doing. The reaction 
upon their own character of this high-grade work, 
and the honorable treatment they receive, shows 
itself in their improved honesty and dignity. 
Wages are fixed by a fair standard, and those not 
coming up to the standard are dropped, instead of 
wages being fixed by the necessities of the more 
shiftless, dependent and ignorant class of laborers. 
Honest work makes honest men, just as honest 
men make honest work. 

Thus it will be seen that from all points of view 
the public employment is far better for the work- 
ing people than private contract. It protects home 
labor against outsiders, affords fair wages and rea- 
sonable hours, gives employment at those times 
when private employment is scarce, fixes the mini- 
mum wages and hours for private contractors, in- 
creases the efficiency and raises the character of 
the working men. 

There is one other important consideration. How 
can public employment be organized and adminis- 
tered by the publicauthoritiesso as to ensure respon- 
sibility and prevent its abuse for partisan political 
ends? The almost universal testimony of experts 
every where indicates that the success of day labor 
turns upon the proper administration of civil ser- 
vice rules. If politicians are permitted to find 
places in the public service for their friends and 
heelers the system is a failure and cannot be advo- 
cated. I should not have ventured to put forward 
the foregoing arguments, if I were not convinced 
that it is entirely feasible to accompany the day 
labor system with effective civil service rules whieh 
will free it entirely from the spoils politician. 

In the colony of New Zealand, where the con- 
tract system has for some time been abolished, ‘‘all 
the public works,”’ says the United States Consul 
in that colony (Consular Report No. 164, May, 1894, 
p. 60), ‘‘are now conducted on the co-operative 
principle. When a railway or highway of any 
kind is to be constructed, a government engineer 
makes a survey and estimate of the cost, Upon 
this estimate the work is given in small sections to 
gangs of men, who each receive an equal propor- 
tion of the money earned. There is no calling for 
public tenders, thus dispensing with contractors 
altogether, whose profits, if any, are divided among 
the men. The government supplies tools and 
necessary materials, if the men are unable to do so, 
charging first cost only for whatever is supplied in 
this way. The work is conducted under the nomi- 
nal direction of the government engineer, whose 
duty it is to give measurements and levels, and 
generally to see that the work is properly done. 
The men work very hard and earn good wages. By 
this means they are enabled to pocket the profits 
that would go to the contractor under the old 
system, and the government gets the work done 
at no greater cost than formerly. . . . The co- 
operative system has given great satisfaction and 
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has to a large extent solved the problem of the 
unemployed in this colony.” 

Such a plan would probably not work sucess- 
fully as yet in the United States, because the 
laborers are not educated to it and would not 
appreciate its advantages. A great advance wil 
be gained if only the principle of day labor can 
be substituted for contract. The machinery is 
already in existence in several States and cities 
for preventing any abuse of the system. The 
Civil Service Commission as it exists in Massachu- 
setts and New York can easily promulgate rules 
for registering all applicants for public work. The 
register should state, 1, name; 2, age ; 3, residence ; 
4, citizenship ; 5, number and relationship of per- 
sons depending for support on the applicant; 6, 
previous occupation of applicants. 

When the Board of Public Works requires the 
service of employes, it should notify the board of 
examiners, who in turn should send the board a 
list slightly exceeding the number of men called 
for, giving preference to citizens having families 
dependent upon them for support. 

Civil service rules to be successful, however, 
should not be encumbered with statutory prefer- 
ences for any class of pensioners or dependents. 
The Veterans’ Preference Acts of Massachusetts 
and New York, for example, have seriously jeop- 
ardized the civil service law itself. Recently 
when the Commissioner of Streets of Boston made 
a requisition upon the Civil Service Commission 
for ten laborers he was furnished with the names 
of fifty-five veterans who, according to law stood 
first on the lists. It is commendable in the legis- 
lature to provide for the heroes of the late war, and 
the public will endure expense for that purpose, 
but such rewards should not be loaded upon the civil 
service. Public departments must be permitted to 
choose the best men for public work. Neither 
partisanship nor philanthropy should be permitted 
to stand in the way of efficient labor. Not much 
will be gained for the public service by abolishing 
the spoils system, if we are compelled to put in its 
place a pension system of public works. The State 
should care for its patriots on the basis of their 
merits and not at the risk of overthrowing the en- 
tire civil service ; otherwise day labor cannot be 
with confidence substituted for contract. The day 
labor system, if successful, must be accompanied 
with careful civil service regulations, designed to 
enlist ability for the work in hand rather than to 
furnish rewards for party favorites or even patriots. 

It will doubtless be said that the foregoing 
recommendations are illusory in many cities be- 
cause the charters require that the contract system 
be adopted by the municipal council for all work 
of large dimensions. Exactly so. Before a change 
can be made the State legislature must grant the 
city government the legal power to do so. The 
legislature should make it optional with the local 
authorities or contingent upon a referendum vote, 


to adopt either plan of work. The question only 
remains, are the working people sufficiently awake 
to the value of the reform; can they influence 
their representatives in the legislature, and can 
they demonstrate to their rulers in the city that 
the change would be an improvement for all con- 
cerned? In this matter the unorganized day 
laborers would be the first to gain. But organized 
labor is fast learning that its own safety is more 
and more dependent on the safety of the unorgan- 
ized. Their interests herein are harmonious. 
United they can secure the reform. 
[ To be continued. | 


Trade Unions. 


Foster education and uproot ignorance, 

Shorten hours and lengthen life. 

Raise wages and lower usury. 

Increase independence and decrease dependence. 

Develop manhood and balk tyranny. 

Establish fraternity and discourage selfishness. 

Reduce prejudice and induce liberality. 

Enlarge society and eliminate classes. 

Create rights and abolish wrongs. 

Lighten toil and brighten man. 

Cheer the home and fireside and 

MAKE THE WORLD BETTER. 

All wage-workers should be union men, Their 
progress is limited only by those who hold aloof. 
Get together, agitate, educate and do. 

Don’t wait until to-morrow; to-morrow never 
comes, 

Don’t wait for some one else to start; start it 
yourself. 

Don’t hearken to the indifferent ; wake them up. 

Don’t think it impossible ; one million organized 
workers prove different. 

Don’t weaken ; persistence wins. 


To All Workers. 

We advise strongly against the practice which 
now exists in some industries of working overtime, 
beyond the established hours of labor, particularly 
in these times when so many unemployed are 
struggling for an opportunity to work. It isan 
instigator to the basest selfishness, a radical viola- 
tion of union principles, and, whether on piece 
work or day work, it tends to set back the general 
movement for the eight-hour day. —(Ezecutive 
Council A. F. of L. 





Secretary Henry White, of the United Garment 
Workers of America, reports: The large overalls 
and pants factory, the Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
of Newburgh, N. Y., has been unionized and here- 
after the label of the United Garment Workers of 
America will be attached to every garment made 
by that concern. 
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THE MINERS’ GREAT STRUGGLE. 


AID THEM TO WIN. 


Simultaneous with the first salute celebrat- 
ing Independence Day, July 4, 1897, came also 
the appeal of the organized miners to their 
fellow workers in the coal fields to suspend 
operations in order that some fair conditions 
of remuneration for their labor might be the 
result, and in response to this call more than 
150,000 miners laid down their tools, joining 
hands in the hope that by their grim determi- 
nation they may be enabled to compel a better 
condition of affairs at the hands of their em- 
ployers. Organization systematically opposed 
and crushed by the power of organized and 
concentrated capital in the hands of the mine 
owners and their allies, the railroad com- 
panies, and partially neglected by themselves, 
the miners have been practically without any 
means of defense against the aggressions, the 
heartless and conscienceless treatment meted 
out by these corporations. Such has been the 
condition of affairs and growing worse for 
several years that, as a last act of desperation, 


men, who, appreciating that their condition 
could scarcely become worse under any cir- 
cumstances than it was while at work, left the 
mines and have remained in idleness since. 
It is not our purpose to attempt to describe 
the poverty, the squalor and misery of the 
miners and the miners’ families. So much 
has been written and said of it elsewhere as to 
make that entirely superfluous here. Suffice 
it to say that no description has told the entire 
truth of the awful sufferings, injustices and 
poignant and keen misery endured by both the 
employed and the unemployed miners. 

Though having gone down so far in the 
economic scale it is to the lasting credit of the 
miners that they have at last demonstrated 
that all the spirit and manhood has not been, 
and will not be, crushed out of them; that if 
they are to be deprived of the accepted stand- 
ard of human life, then that state of existence 
might just as well be endured while breathing 
the free air, imbibing and infusing a spirit of 
manhood and independence that shall for all 
time make it clearly manifest to the mine 
operators and the wealth possessors at large 
that there is a line beyond which the miners 
cannot be driven and will not be foreed; that 
the time and that line had been reached July 
1, 1897, and after that date, taking courage 
from the Declaration of Independence, which 
gave to the world a new nation, gave to the 
miners new life, new courage, new hope. 

In the ordinary affairs of life men can ap- 
preciate the doing of fair deeds of honor and 
valor, but in the history of the labor move- 
ment, as in the history of nations, there comes 
a time when, as was said in the dark hour of 
the struggle for achievement of our national 
life ‘* Now is the time that tries men’s souls”’; 
so with our fellow workers, now is the time to 
test our courage, our sympathy, our love of 
justice. 

We urge upon every officer of every organi 
zation of labor whether national, international, 
State or local, to make every possible contri- 
bution financially and otherwise in aid of 
our heroic, suffering and struggling miners. 
Every sympathizer, ever man and woman who 
feels one spark of that touch of nature which 
‘*makes the whole world akin,’’? we appeal to 
them to come to the immediate need of the 
men, woman and children of the coal mines. 

The work incidental to the strike is costly; 
the greatest of the suffering should be ap- 
peased; the struggle can be successful and 
will be if we but do our duty. Our miners, 
in spite of their awful condition, sufferings 
and surroundings, are deporting themselves 
as their most ardent friends could wish, neither 
allowing their anguish to goad them nor the 
hireling thugs of the corporations to provoke 
them into disorder. If ever a cause appealed 
to human sympathy and manly co-operation 
that of the present contest of the miners for a 
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living wage, a fair degree of consideration for 
their condition, stands out in bold relief. 

Universally admitted to be founded upon 
justice, generally having the sympathy of the 
public, we are assured that the appeal in aid 
of the miners’ strike will not be in vain, but 
will find an abiding place and touch a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts and consciences of our 
people. ‘The miners can win; they should 
win, and ought to be aided to win in this 
great battle which they are now heroically 
waging. 

Aid extended at once is the aid which is 
requisite and will be most effective. 


ON WITH THE GOOD WORK. 
The movement for the agitation of the eight- 
hour workday is rapidly gaining ground, In 


many localities we learn the central bodies of 


organized labor are preparing to make a con- 
certed movement to make Labor Day not only 
a day of general demonstration and agitation 
in the interest of labor, in the general sense, 
but to particularly lay stress in the public ad- 
dresses in furtherance of the agitation for the 
inauguration of the eight-hour workday May 
1, 1898. 

As a means of reducing the army of the 
unemployed, to supply leisure and education 
and opportunity for the workers, to lift the 
human family upon a higher plane, to attain 
a nobler conception of man’s duty to man, 
there is no cause that reaches so far down into 
the cause producing misery, poverty and deg- 
radation, no movement calculated to bring 
relief and finally establish a remedy for the 
ills of our economic and social conditions and 
the inauguration of a happier time among the 
people of the world, than the movement to 
reduce the hours of labor. 

All hail to the shorter workday ; all hail to 
Labor Day, September 6, 1897! Let us instill 
hope, encouragement, energy and aggressive- 
ness in the hearts of all labor, so that when 
the time shall come around and May 1, 1898, 
dawns upon us, the workers shall be organized, 
with energy in every step, hope glistening from 
every eye, and the shouts of joy upon every 
lip, heralding to the world the dawn of a 
brighter day for all, 


ANENT CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS. 


In another column we publish a letter ask- 
ing a very serious, yet fair question, and one 
which requires an equally fair and candid 
answer. Our correspondent quotes a sentence 
that we used in our last issue of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST as follows: **The trade 
unions are organizing the wage earners in the 
class conscious struggle against all profit mon- 
gers under whatever shape they may appear 
or form they may assume, to battle for the 


abolition of all human wrongs and the attain- 
ment of all human rights.’’ This sentence, 
our correspondent says, has caused some dis- 
cussion and the claim has been put forth that 
the trade union movement is not a ‘ class con- 
scious” movement. He does us the honor of 
expressing his confidence that we would not 
have used the term had there not been good 
grounds upon which to base it. Let the fol- 
lowing be the answer to our friend : 

Since the organization of the first trade union 
within modern society—that is, since the aboli- 
tion of all forms of feudalism, and with its 
overthrow the free play and opportunities for 
the full development of the capitalistic sys- 
tem—these organizations have always possessed 
the exclusive characteristics of not only a class 
organization of the wage earners, but have 
exercised and demonstrated their unqualified 
class consciousness. 

The term ‘‘class conscious’’ indicates that 
those who belong to that class are conscious of 
that fact, and are conscious, too, that their 
interests as a class are separate and distinet 
from any other class; and that while organiz- 
ing in a class organization they may and do 
benefit all others, yet they organize in a class 
organization for the betterment of the condi- 
tions of that class. 

Class conscious! As a matter of fact, there 
is no other organization of labor in the entire 
world that is a class organization or is so class 
conscious as are the trade unions. 

In a political party, or any organization 
other than the trade unions, which sails under 
the name of labor, all sorts of persons are 
eligible to membership, regardless of their 
walks of life, regardless of the fact that their 
interests may be diametrically opposed to 
those of labor. So long as any one signs a decla- 
ration it is deemed sufficient for him to assume 
the functions and invade the domain of the 
real bona fide class conscious labor movement. 

The trade unions, as their name implies 
organize the wage earners of a particular 
trade or ealling and the consciousness is not 
only declared but practiced that none who 
have interests hostile to the wage earners can 
find membership in the trade unions, No, 
not even Professor Garside, who vowed his 
sympathy with labor but was a Pinkerton de- 
tective, or a professor sailing under an alias 
and who seeks to wreck the labor movement in 
the interest of the money power of the country. 

While the trade unions court the sympathy, 
kindness or assistance, yet reject the attempt 
of anyone whose interests may be in the re- 
motest antagonistic with that of the wage 
“arners to dominate them; in fact, it excludes 
them from membership and the councils of 
trade unions. 

In 1891, at the Detroit convention of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, this class 
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consciousness of the trade union movement 
yas emphasized by the exclusion of one who 
came with credentials from an organization 
which was not based upon the same class in 
terest and did not possess the same class con- 
sciousness. 

The British trade unions at their Congress 
in 1895, at Cardiff, Wales, eliminated from 
their councils some of those who had, through 
a loosely constructed rule, crept in and at 
tempted to fasten themselves upon and rob the 
trade unions of this class conscious standing. 
All through the civilized world, wherever the 
trade unions are founded and growing, there 
the same plain, manifest class Consciousness is 
exhibited and maintained. Where, pray, is 
there greater consistency, greater growth and 
more distinctly drawn the lines of class con 
scious action than those manifested by the 
trade unions? Nowhere in the world. 

As a matter of fact the wage earning class 
of the world oceupies the lowest rung in the 
ladder of economic life. With its emaneipa- 
tion comes the abolition of classes based upon 
possession of wealth and power; with its dis- 
enthralment comes the abolition of all profit 
or interest in any form. It realizes that those 
who would be free themselves must strike the 
blow; that the freedom of labor must be ae- 
complished by the workers themselves. There- 
fore, they organize in the trade unions—the 
class conscious organization of labor—for the 
gradual and natural elimination of all classes 
and the emancipation of man. 


FOR GREATER PERMANENCY. 

There are few trades in recent years which 
have suffered more from fluctuating member 
ship and the rise and fall of organization than 
have the workers in the clothing industry. 
Having had the pleasure in assisting in the 
formation of the first branch of the United 
Garment Workers of America and of the gen- 
eral organization itself; and, having been re 
quested to offer some timely suggestion to the 
delegates to the convention which will assem- 
ble in the course of a few weeks, the following 
was written: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7, 1897. 
To the Convention of 
United Garment Workers of America. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: Learning that you 
are soon again to assemble in national convention 
and having a keen interest in the welfare of your 
fellow workers and your organization, 1 am 
prompted to write you in regard toa few matters 
which press upon my mind and which I believe to 
be my duty to present to you in as few plain 
words as possible. 

The conditions of your trade for the past few 
years have been such as to make men halt and 
think and inquire where you will drift unless a 
tangible change is soon brought about. 

e have seen time and again efforts made in 
some of the large industrial centers to secure 


changes and improvements which shall abolish for 
all time some of the awful features from which 
your trade has suffered so long; men and women 
engaging in gigantic struggles, bearing the brunt 
of sacrifices, enduring the pangs of heroic contests 
sometimes with victory which passed for the 
moment until the almost normal condition of ab- 
solute misery and slavery again is enforced. 

This condition of affairs is due entirely and solely 
to the lack of proper and permanent organization. 
We frequently see workers organize temporarily 
to secure a given object, more often lose, sometimes 
win, but in either event the organization is sur- 
rendered and with it the reinstallation of the same 
old conditions, with the sting added that that for 
which they have contended has been lost, and faith 
in the organization ruthlessly destroyed. This, I 
repeat, is due not only to lack of organization, but 
to the lack of permanent organization. It is to 
this feature that I hope to direct your attention. 

Permanency in organizations of labor has never 
yet been established upon the basis of low dues. 
If your fellow craftsmen hope to really and effectu- 
ally abolish the misery of long hours, the depravity 
that comes with low wages, slavery which comes 
from the lack of unity, you must not only gather 
the workers within the folds of your union but 
you must establish a system in it that will enhance 
the members’ interests in the union and make 
them so inseparable that the thought of leaving 
the organization either in good times or bad will 
be so remote as to be entirely eliminated. 

Of course | am aware that there are a large 
number of workers who are opposed to paying 
anything like approaching high dues to the union. 
There are also many who begrudge contributing 
anything toward the organization, and expect that 
when they are in need some mysterious power will 
give them funds upon which they can draw with- 
out limit .o sustain them; but to those who have 
been selected because of their experience to legis- 
late upon the propositions which shall unite the 
workers and prepare the plans by which they can 
successfully contest for their rights and withstand 
any wrongs which may be imposed upon them—on 
whom devolves the duty of proposing such legis- 
latic.. as shall lay the foundation for the growth, 
stability and permanency of your movement. With 
them the case should be different. 

Iam not unmindfal of the fact that the propo- 
sitions on the line indicated will not be received 
with joy and acclaim by some, but the good sense 
of the iarge majority will see the wisdom of your 
propositions, will stand by you and affirm your 
action by their decision. 

Instead of the fluctuatians which you have ex- 
perienced by the gathering in of large numbers at 
one time and their rushing apart from each other 
at any moment will be obviated, and you will have 
the satisfaction of seeing the evils of your trade 
disappearing one after the other, the hours of 
labor reduced, wages increased, sweat shop sys- 
tems abolished, better conditions of employment 
throughout, higher intelligence making itself mani- 
fest, better manhood and womanhood resulting 
from a more steadfast membership in your organi- 
zation. 

There are a number of trades which, in the past, 
have suffered from the same evils that yours has 
suffered, and still suffers ; but these evils have.been 
greatly changed and generally obliterated from 
their industry. These, however, have been accom- 
plished only by the means and measures and 
methods above indicated. What has been accom- 
plished by others can be equally accomplished by 
you. What applies to your trade applies to all 
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other workers who have failed to take advantage 
of the lessons taught by the history of labor. 
Earnestly hoping that your convention will rise 
to the necessity of the occasion and establish fairly 
high dues to be contributed by the members of 
your unions, enact wise legislation, and inscribe 
upon your banner the achievement of the eight- 
hour workday for your trade and forall labor, Iam, 
Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


IS LABOR HONORED BY SUCH AN 
APPOINTMENT ? 


President McKinley, notwithstanding the 
oral and written protests of the representatives 
of organized labor, named Mr, 'T. V. Powderly 
as Commissioner General of Immigration. The 
United States Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion failed to secure a quorum to consider the 
nomination, and the Senate adjourned without 
confirming it. The President then re-appointed 
Mr. Powderly, and he has taken the position 
in the interim. 

If organized labor is satisfied that the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Powderly is in accordance with 
the interests of labor we presume that nothing 
more will be heard from the workers upon 
this matter; if, on the other hand, it is be- 
lieved that the nomination and appointment 
is an unwise one, and inimical to the interests 
of labor, the organized wage earners of our 
country will undoubtedly make that manifest 
in the shape of protests to their respective 
United States Senators and to the Chairman of 
the United States Senate Committee on Im- 
migration. 

Having received instructions on this score 
we have performed our duty in the premises 
in placing in the hands of President McKinley 
the following letter : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1897. 
Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I was very deeply interested in the 
cordial and interesting interview had with you 
this afternoon, and after leaving I considered fur- 
ther the matter we discussed in regard to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. T. V. Powderly as Commissioner 
General of Immigration, and I beg to aszure you 
that the more thought given to it the more abso- 
lutely am I of the opinion that the appointment 
would be a grave mistake. 

There is no organization in the country so in- 
tensely interested in and so closely allied with the 
immigration question as the unions of the United 
States affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Our membership are now discussing and 
voting upon the proposition of further restriction 
of immigration. Your attention is respectfully 
eiled to the enclosed circular* which, per order 
of our last convention, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor recently issued. 
This will indicate in a measure to you how deeply 
concerned we are upon this matter ; also,as to the 
administration of the immigration laws. 


*Cireular issued submitting the question of immigration 
restriction to the referendum. 


The immigration officers will all bear out my 
statement that without mutual confidence and re- 
spect existing between them and the officers of our 
various unions their efforts to enforce the most 
beneficial features of the law must prove abortive, 
and at the interview which our Executive Council 
had with you two months ago we endeavored to 
make it clearly manifest that such mutual con- 
fidence did not exist between Mr. Powderly and 
the labor unions. 

Permit me to add that our Executive Council 
was satisfied that we had convinced you of the 
inadvisability of the appointment of Mr. Powderly. 
Should you doubt our estimate of the situation, 
and desire proof of this feeling on the part of or- 
ganized labor, lam sure that such expressions of 
opinion could reach you in the course of two weeks 
as to set at rest all doubts you may have in the 
matter. We have refrained, and will refrain, from 
having such expressions reach you, believing that 
there will be no necessity for it. 

We have not a word to say should you deem it 
advisable to appoint Mr. Powderly to any other 
position within your gift; but we respectfully sub- 
mit that his appointment to the position of super- 
intendent of immigration would not be regarded 
as either a compliment to or recognition of, but 
rather as an affront, to labor. 

Permit me to assure you that this is not written 
in any captious spirit. On the contrary, I am 
prompted to do so by my desire that a very griev- 
ous mistake may be prevented. 

With assurances of high regard, I have the honor 
to subscribe myself, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


MOST DESPICABLE OF ALL. 

If Professor (?) De Leon, alias Loeb, leader of 
the Socialist Labor Party and editor of its 
official organ is not a paid agent of the mine 
operators and the money power generally he 
has certainly missed his calling. There is not 
an effort or a struggle made by the organized 
or unorganized workingmen of the country for 
some degree of justice which he not merely 
opposed but denounces in the most malignant 
and malicious manner; out-doing the most 
pronounced open enemies of the capitalist 
press which labor has. There is not a charge 
or insinuation which the skinflint employer, 
the corporation thug or apologist or villan- 
ous newspaper penny-aliner has launched 
against labor organizations and their or- 
ganizers which this Agent Provocateur has 
not rehashed, embellished and served up just 
at the time when it will serve the interests of 
the capitalist class best. The latest service 
which this creature, masquerading in the garb 
of a socialist, is rendering labor’s enemy, is in 
the most virile abuse of the men placed in 
charge of conducting the desperate and heroic 
miner’s struggle. No wonder the Professor (?) 
has not joined the new South African Colony 
of Hertzberg, Retzlaff & Co.; his pay must be 
larger and his game bigger; and then his 
style is not quite so vulgar as “stealing”? the 
funds of a labor organization. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Agitate for the eight-hour workday. 
Remember May 1, 1898. 

Help to organize your poor, suffering fellow 
workers. 

Are you helping the miners? A victory for 
them is victory for you. 

Join your trade union or help in forming 
one, if one does not already exist. 

A living wage to the workers must be the 
first consideration in any industry. 

By all the gods, right of free public assemblage 
and free speech must and shall be preserved, 
injunctions or no injunctions, 

Make the cause of the eight-hour workday 
the theme of your Labor Day and every other 
day discourse, and it will come the sooner. 

The miners are striking for a living wage ; 
in that contest they must win in the end. 
Help them to attain it now. 


’ 


‘There’ ll come a time some day,’’ and that 
time will be a better and a happier day. You 
“an help in its earlier achievement by joining 
your union and remaining true to it. 

No industry has aright to exist which cannot 
afford to pay a living wage to the workers, for 
such an industry would be a blot on our civili- 
zation and a menace to the Republic. 


It is absurd to hold that between the price 


paid for coal by the consumer and the cost of 


production there is no margin of profit and 
does not admit of the paying of a living wage 
to the miners. 

What are you doing for the miners? You 
wish, yes, you fervently hope, that they may 
win in their struggle. You realize that if their 
just cause is victorious it will be a victory for 
all labor, a step gained in the cause of justice 
and of right, not alone for labor, but for all 
mankind. Then help the miners. Don’t say 
they cannot win, but help them now to the 
best of your ability, and you will have the 
satisfaction of a duty well performed, and then 
they will win. 

It is reported that the United States Supreme 
Court has granted a rehearing in the famous 
Arago case, It will be remembered that the 
court rendered a decision which, in fact, wiped 
out the Thirteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution and re-established ‘invol- 
untary servitude.”’ Let us hope that the court 


will reconsider its untenable and reactionary 
position and set the legal, constitutional status 
that when life and property are not endangered 
the workers shall have the legal right to quit 
their employment at will. There are enough 
considerations to prevent the workers from 


lightly leaving their employment without add- 
ing the burden of making them either crimi- 
nals or slaves for the exercise of their natural 
rights to quit work when the conditions of their 
labor become irksome or burdensome. 

Martin Fox and Geo, EK, MeNeill, Fraternal 
Delegates from the A. F. of L. to the British 
Trade Union Congress, which meets at Bir- 
mingham, September 6, will sail from Boston, 
Mass., August 7, on the steamer Canada. The 
good wishes of American trade unionists go 
with our friends fora pleasant voyage, the sue 
cess of their mission tocrystalize the sentiment 
and necessity for unity of the workers of both 
countries, and a safe return to our Columbian 
shores. Bon voyage, Brothers Fox and Me- 
Neill, our hearts, our hopes are with you. 


A CORRECTION. 
Our attention has been called to an item 
which appeared in our last issue and which, 
if left uneorreeted, is calculated to do an in- 


justice to a most estimable worker in the cause 


of labor, Mrs. Florence Kelly, the able and 
conscientious Illinois Factory Inspector. <A 
communication was sent us which purported 
to quote the lady’s report in regard to a partie- 
ular slaughter and packing house of Chicago, 
when as a matter of fact her report dealt with 
the subject of the employment of young boys 
in these places in general. In the interest of 
truth and in justice to a most excellent woman 
we take pleasure in making this correction. 


Wisconsin Notes. 


The soda water and Weissbeer men have organ- 
ized, and the men that work in the bottling depart- 
ments of the breweries here, are also falling into 
line. 

The carpenters are steadily increasing in mem- 
bership. A. C. Cattermaul, President of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Brotherhood, did good work, and 
may his efforts bring the carpenters out of chaos, 
and again place them in the first ranks, both as to 
numbers and conditions. 

An attempt will be made to organize a board of 
organizers, composed of all local organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor and National 
Unions. It is expected that better results will be 
obtained through such a board than under the 
present system, where every organizer works in- 
dependently. 

The ninth district of Pennsylvania is giving 
Cigarmakers’ Union No. 25a great deal of work on 
account of the many bogus union labels. Manufac- 
turers and jobbers who are forced to have union 
label goods are throwing these bogus labels on the 
market. But thereisa day of retribution close at 
hand, and then these dealers in bogus label goods 
will repent their dishonest acts. 

The various organizations are reviving and are 
again imbued with the spirit of a few years ago. 
The wage workers in the different trades are be- 
ginning to comprehend that they have been follow- 
ing a mirage, and that pseudo schemes do not 
lead toward a better condition for the toilers. 
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Appeal For The Miners. 


ADOPTED AT WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, 
JULY 27, 1897. 


A wail of anguish, mingled with desperation, 
arises from the bowels of the earth, and the miners 
ery for relief, for some degree of justice touchesa 
responsive chord in the hearts and consciences of 
the whole people. Drudging at wages, when em- 
ployed, which imply and portend misery, starva- 
tion and slavery, the miners are confronted with 
a condition by which their scant earnings are 
denied them, except through the compulsory 
“‘pluck-me”? stores which out-Shylock the worst 
features of this nefarious system, is a stigma on 
the escutcheon of our country, and a blot on our 
civilization. 

We, the representatives of the Trades Unions 
and of all organized labor of the United States, in 
conference asssembled to consider the pending 
struggle of the miners for wages sufficient to enable 
them to live and enjoy at least some degree of the 
necessities of life, are determined to forever put 
a stop to the state of actual starvation in which 
they are now engulfed. 

The deplorable condition of the miners is well 
known to all our people. They live in hovels, 
unable to buy sufficient bread to ward off starva- 
tion; in many cases not sufficiently clothed to 
cover their nakedness; their children unfit to 
attend school because of lack of food and clothing, 
making them a danger to the stability of our re- 
public. 

We feel assured that all men and women who 
love their own families, or who have one spark of 
human sympathy for their fellows, cannot fail to 
give all the aid in their power to enable the miners 
to win their present battle. 

The representatives of the miners have been 
restrained by injunction from exercising their 
fundamental right of public assemblage and free 
speech to present to the world their grievances. 
We, as American citizens, resent this interference 
with the rights guaranteed to us under the Con- 
stitution. 

In the ordinary affairs of life all enjoy privileges 
and rights which constitutions neither affirm nor 
deny, but the guarantee of the right of free public 
assemblage and free speech was intended to give 
opportunity to the people, or any portion of them, 
to present the grievances from which they suffer 
and which they aim to redress. 

We denounce the issuance of injunctions by 
judges of West Virginia, Pennsylvania and other 
States as wholly unjustifiable, unwarranted, un- 
precedented, more especially in the absence of any 
exhibition or manifestation of force or lawless- 
ness on the part of the outraged miners. 

We call upon the Governor of West Virginia 
and upon the Governors of all other States and all 
public officials for full and ample protection in the 
exercise of our rights of free speech and public 
assemblage. We have no desire to trespass upon 
the rights of anyone but we demand the exercise 
of those rights handed down to us by the founders 
of our Republic. 

We recommend that indignation mass meetings 
be held on Thursday, August 5th, throughout the 
entire country to give expression to their condem- 
nation of the unwarranted injunction interfering 
with the rights of free assemblage and free speech 
and to also extend sympathy and support to the 
mine workers to the utmost extent. 

We hereby call upon each national and interna- 
tional organization of labor to send representatives 


to act for and by the direction of the officers of 
the United Mine Workers as organizers in West 
Virginia and such other States as may be necessary. 

This struggle of the miners deserves not only 
sympathy but the financial support of all organ- 
ized labor and humane people. 

The battle for bread can only be won by sacrifice ; 
organizers in large numbers must be kept in the 
field; the great expense of the Mine Workers 
Union must be met, and we call with entire confi- 
dence that the American people will liberally re- 
spond and send contributions to W. C. PEARCE, 
Secretary of the United Mine Workers, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Fully imbued with the heroic struggle which the 
miners are making for pure womanhood and inno- 
cent childhood ; for decency, for manhood and for 
civilization, and with the consciousness of the 
justice of their cause, and of the responsibility of 
our action, we call upon the workers of our country 
to lend all possible assistance to our suffering, 
struggling fellow workers of the mines and to 
unite in defense of our homes, our manhood, our 
rights, our citizenship and our country. 

HEADQUARTERS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29, 1897. 


To International and National Unions, Building 
Trade Councils and Central Bodies: 

GREETING: The accompanying appeal is for- 
warded to your organization in compliance with a 
resolution adopted at the conference of represen- 
tatives of labor organizations held at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, Tuesday, July 27th, for the purpose 
of formulating ways and means to assist the 
United Mine Workers of America in their struggle 
for better conditions. The officers of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR were requested to 
mail copy of said appeal at the earliest possible 
moment to all International, National, Buildin 
Trades and: Central Bodies, with the express 
wish that prompt action be taken and an early 
reply returned. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A. F. of L. 


The Story of the Wheeling Conference. 


When President Ratchford wired President Gom- 
pers, July 3, that the miners would on the 4th sus- 
pend work, in an effort to enforce “a living wage,” 
the latter responded by expressing the hope that 
no compromise would be considered which did not 
recognize the establishment of this principle as a 
basis, and also added: ‘In this conflict lam yours 
to command.’”’ It was in line with this declaration 
that the Pittsburg Conference, July 9, was held and 
a number of organizers placed in West Virginia. 

On the morning of July 24 the following was re- 
ceived : 

(TELEGRAM.,) 
FAIRMOUNT, W. VA., July 23, 1807, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND Brorner;: On the fair soil of West Vir- 
ginia peaceable assemblage has been forbidden and free 
speech suppressed, A crisis is upon us, which must be met 
if we would escape total slavery. The great mining strike 
now extends over five States; 10,000 miners and their fam- 
ilies—almost a million souls—are involved. 

Public sentiment is overwhelmingly with us; only the 
hollow, heartless sentiment of corporate capital, echoed by 
its vulgar parrot, the subsidized press, a tous. The 
acute stage has been reached; this is no longer a strike for 
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justice, but astruggle against starvation. Every atom of 
nobility in human nature impels us to rise to the emergency 
and, by performing our duty as becomes men, rescue the 
miners of the country from the cruel grasp of bondage and 
their wives and children from the tortures of famine. 

West Virginia is the field of action, and here our forces 
must be converged, The miners are cager and anxious to 
join the movement for their emancipation, but are re- 
strained by fear of discharge and eviction, They are as 
much the property of their masters as were the black slaves 
before the guns of Sumter thundered the doom of chattel 
slavery. Here upon the soil made sacred by Thomas Jefler- 
son and Patrick Henry the slavery of labor has become 
universal. The patriotic ery of the impassioned Henry, 
“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death,” is once more in order, 
The united hosts of organized Libor must come to the rescue. 
The millions of sturdy craftsmen of our country must be 
aroused, 

I therefore call on you in behalf of the struggling miners 
to convene all the chief executive officers of all national 
labor organizations at Wheeling, West Virginia, on Tuesday, 
July 27, for the purpose of meeting this crisis and achieving 
victory for the cause of labor, No duty whieh any labor 
official may have at this time is to be compared in import 
ance to this great demand, and it is therefore hoped and 
expected that each and all of them will attend in person. 

this is not the time to consider differences between or 
ganized labor if differences there be, and no man who has 
our cause at heart will raise that question. The call to duty 
is to all organized labor, and the chief executive of each 
organization is expected to give the conference the benetit 
of his personal attention, Ifthe battle is won, org: nized labor 
in every department will be immeasurably strengthened, 
but if lost the cause will be set back ten years at least. 
Never have the American people so unanimously supported 
a labor strike; eighty per cent. at least are with us and will 
support us to the end, This is the supreme opportunity to 
stsike the blow for industrial liberty, and if ignored the 
doom of labor is sealed, and we, its trusted leaders, will bear 
the odium of our cowardly action. 

The very presence of the combined leadership of labor in 
this State will awaken the hosts of duty. The down-trodden 
miners will take heart, and, as if by magic, they will stand 
erect and assert their right as free men, The unity of Libor 
is all that is required to decide this contest in favor of the 
miners, in favor of Justice, and in favor of humanity. 

W. D. RATCHFORD, 
President United Mine Workers of America. 


In response to, and in compliance with this, tele- 
grams were issued, the one without name of ad- 
dressee being repeated to the executive officers of 
national trade unions. 


(Telegram. | 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 21, 1807, 
To M.D. RATCHFORD, 
President United Mine Workers of America. 
No. 81 Cli ton Bldg., ( olumbus, Ohio. 


Your telegram received, Have invited executive officers 
of all national trade untons to conference at Wheeling, West 
Virginia, noon Tuesday, July 27. You wire Mahon and 
Askew to attend, IT sineerely hope that vietory for the 
miners may result from our efforts. If President Rateh- 
ford not at headquarters repeat this telegram to him. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 
[Telegram. | 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 24, 1897, 
To ——— ——., Prest. —— ‘ 

President Ratchford of the miners just wires that peace- 
able assemblage and free speech have been forbidden and 
suppressed in West Virginia. In complianee with his re- 
quest I invite you to a conference to be held at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, at noon, Tuesday, July 27. Similar invita 
tion is extended to executive officers of all national trade 
unions. No duty now is more important than attendance 
at this conference, The very presence of all to whom this 
is addressed will arouse the miners to their full duty and 
decide the contest in their favor. If your presence impossi- 
ble, send representative. 





SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Pr sident A. F. of L. 


THE CONFERENCE, 


The conference was called to order in the Ohio 
Valley Trades Assembly Hall, Wheeling, W. Va., 
July 27, 1897, at 12:30 p. m., by Samuel Gompers, 
who said he would not take. the time of the con- 
ference in speaking of the cause of the strike. 
The officers of the miners were present and would 
give full information. 

On motion of J. R. Sovereign, Samuel Gompers 
was elected permanent chairman. 


On motion of Jesse Johnson, Frank Morrison 
was elected secretary. 

Telegrams were read from T. S. Ingraham, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Engineers; Thos. J. 
Elderkin, Secretary International Seamens Union 
of America; James O’Connell, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; E. Lewis Evans, National 
Tobacco Workers; P. J. McGuire, United Brother- 
hood Carpenters and Joiners of America; W. V. 
Powell, Order Railroad Telegraphers. 

The following representatives participated in 
the conference : 

M.M. Giarland, President Amalgamated Association Iron 
and Steel Workers, Pittsburg. 

John B. Lennon, Secretary Journeymen Tailors, Bloom- 
ington, Il. 

Theo, Perry, First Viee President International Typo- 
graphical Union, Nashville. 

PP. FF. Sargent, Grand Chief Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, Peoria, HL. 

P. H. Morrissey, Grand Master Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Peoria, I. 

Val Fitzpatrick, Third Vice Grand Master Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Peoria, Ml. 

Charles Wilkins, Order of Railroad Conductors, Chicago, 

J. R. Sovereign, Grand Master Workman, Knights of 
Labor, Arkansas, 

Jas. Hk. Sullivan, President Brotherhood Painters and 
Decorators, Baltimore, 

J. Kunzler, Secretary American Flint Glass Workers, 
Pittsburg, 

G. W. Perkins, President Cigarmakers International 
Union, Chicago. 

M. PD. Ratehford, President United Mine Workers of 
America, Columbus, Ohio, 

W.C. Pearee, Secretary United Mine Workers of America, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

Patrick Dolan, United Mine Workers of America, Pitts- 
burg. 

T. L. Lewis, United Mine Workers of America, Ohio, 

Eugene V. Debs, Terre Haute. 

PY. J. Counahan, Seeretary Journeymen Plumbers, Gas 
Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters Helpers, Pittsburg, 

W. DD. Mahon, President Amalgamated Association Street 
Railway Employes, Detroit. 

I. R. Thomas, President Pattern Makers National League, 
Pittsburg. 

Robert Askew, Secretary Northern Mineral Mine Workers 
Progressive Union of America, Ishpeming, Mich. 

W. HL. Riley, President Stogie Makers League, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Jesse Johnson, President International Printing Pressmen, 
Nashville. 

J. FF. Mulholland, President Bieycle Workers, Toledo, 

Ht. R. Jackson, National Tobacco Workers Union, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

M. P. Carrick, Painters, Pittsburg, 

W. McKinney, Paiaters, La Fayette, 

John Rae, Painters, Chicago. 

Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of 
Labor, New York, 

Frank Morrison, Seeretary American Federation of Labor, 
Chicago, 

On motion a statement was made by the officers 
of the United Mine Workers. 

President Ratchford responded in part as fol- 
lows: I have lost my voice in talking. Organized 
labor has rallied to our support, and in doing so it 
may be felt by some that in calling this meeting it 
was an imposition upon the unions and member- 
ship. I am satisfied that the inconvenience in 
calling the meeting would not be so much as the 
inconvenience that would result if the miners 
were defeated. Our organizers have been hunted 
out of different localities and denied the right of 
meeting and of free speech. During the past 
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three or four years the capital invested in mining 
property has grown more and more aggres- 
sive; competition has been one of the causes; 
machinery and foreign labor has assisted in 
causing a reduction in wages. W. P. De Armitt 
and other men who pretend to advocate public 
measures have, by false promises, secured the con- 
fidence of their men. They are the real enemies 
of our cause. Miners last year in Ohio averaged 
$18.40 per month for the year. We have endeavored 
to avert this contest. We have asked fora uniform 
price. They refused to grant fair conditions. They 
wanted the lowest price. The operators claim that 
the miners did not have an organization, and that 
they cculd have our labor at their own price. It 
has been said that I wanted the labor organizations 
to enter into a sympathetic strike. I would never 
ask such a thing until we had failed. I say 
to the members who are here, that you are the 
people who should come to the front and offer such 
conditions as you may deem expedient, if you are 
satisfied that we have failed. When this strike 
was ordered it was as much asurprise to the miners 
asit was tothe operators. We caught the operators 
without a supply of coal. If the supply from West 
Virginia could have been shut off we could have 
won. September 1, when this trade must be sup- 
plied, victory will crown the efforts of the miners, 
if they can sustain the strikers until that time. I 
hope this conference will take such action as will 
put more men in the field, and enable our men 
to speak to the miners without hindrance. The 
production of coal since the suspension has de- 
creased, and if we had had twice as many men in the 
field in West Virginia, better results would have 
been reported. 

Mr. Pearce, on the call of the chair, said the 
supply of coal is rapidly decreasing; but he 
thought it strange that the operators, who admit 
that the miners should have better wages, should 
encourage the shipment of coal. 

Mr. Dolan of Pittsburg said: It is my opinion 
that this fight should not be centered in West 
Virginia. W. P. De Armitt is the company that is 
responsible. That is where the fight should be 
directed. The Pittsburg operators are the impor- 
tant men in this fight. De Armitt comes out to the 
public and says he wants fair wages, fair condi- 
tions, and no *‘company stores,’”’ but he must have 
16 cents a ton advantage. There are some of the 
miners who believe him. He has spies at all points 
and every labor man is followed. Is there any 
man who wants to be fought more than that man, 
who has Frick and Carnegie at his back? He has 
300 deputies. Even the fraternal organizations 
are used for the purpose of assisting DeArmitt. 
There were but few operators who were not rob- 
bing the men. De Armitt got the operators of the 
district together in about five hours to protest 
against the Governor signing a law favorable to 
the miners. DeArmitt is the man who must be 
reached. That is the company to be defeated. We 
have called a meeting for Thursday, and Gompers, 
Sovereign and Debs are invited. 

Lewis wanted to know how far each or- 
ganization would be able to go. 

At 1.45 W. D. Mahon moved that we adjourn 
until 2.30 o’clock. Carried. 

Meeting reconvened at 2.30, roll call all present 
in the morning responded with the addition of H. 
R. Jackson of the Tobacco Workers. 

Telegrams were read from John F. Tobin and 
Martin Fox. 

Call was then made for statements from the 
organizers who were in the field, and they were 
made by Debs, Mahon and Askew. 


A general discussion as to the situation and the 
work which could be done in the interest of the 
miners was then gone into and developed most 
interestingly as it proceeded. 

It was moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair; he to be a member thereof. 
The chair stated he would act with the committee, 
but preferred not to be a member thereof. So 
ordered. 

The chair then appointed the following as the 
committee: J. B. Lennon, Jesse Johnson, J. R. 
Sovereign, P. H. Morrissey and Geo. W. Perkins. 

At 5.30 o’clock, on motion, the conference ad- 
journed until 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Meeting called to order at 8 o’clock. All mem- 
bers present. 

Telegram was read from J. J. Schmalz, Secretary 
American Federation of Musicians, tendering aid. 

John B. Lennon, chairman of committee, re- 
ported as follows :* 

The report was discussed and a few amendments 
made to it, and finally adopted as printed. 

Telegrams were read from Harry White, and a 
letter from John McNeill and W. J. Gilthorpe, 
tendering aid. 

Moved that a committee on speakers be appointed 
by the chair. Mr. Wilkins was called to the chair 
at this time and put the motion. Adopted. 

Moved that the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at the earliest possible moment, 
forward a copy of the appeal adopted to all 
national and international organizations, building 
trades councils and central bodies, and that they 
be requested to return answers as to what action 
they will take in responding to the call. Carried. 

On the return of President Gompers to the chair, 
and on being informed as to motions passed, he 
wanted to know about the committee to be ap- 
pointed on speakers, claiming that as they 
would each go to their respective localities that 
evening, and not have a chance to meet again, that 
they would not be able to act in the meantime. 
Mr. Mahon moved that Samuel Gompers act as a 
committee to assign speakers. Carried. 

Moved that we recommend to Mr. Ratchford that 
a systematic agitation and organization in West 
Virginia be arranged. Adopted. 

Moved that Messrs. Gompers, Sovereign and 
Ratchford be selected to call on Governor Atkin- 
son, to demand the right of free speech and free 
public assemblage in the State of West Virginia. 
Jarried, 

Addresses were made by Messrs. Ratchford, 
Pearce, Lennon, Perkins, Mahon, Debs, Rae, 
Carrick, Dolan, Sovereign, Johnson, Morrissey, 
Sargent and others. 

President Gompers then made a statement of 
the pleasure he felt in the hearty and ready re- 
sponse made to the calland felt that success would 
be attained. 

Mr. Morrissey requested the floor to make the 
statement that Mr. Powell had empowered him to 
inform the conference that he would be in hearty 
accord with whatever action that may be taken. 

Mr. Perkins moved that this conference of the 
representative heads of the labor organizations of 
this country officially endorse the miners strike 
and that we have full confidence in the officials of 
the miners and their ability to carry it on to a 
successful termination. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
Ohio Valley Trades Assembly for tendering use of 
their splendid hall for the conference. 

*See report published on page 119 of this issue of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, under the head of “ Appeal for 
the Miners.” 
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Moved that this conference adjourn without 
date. Carried. And the greatest conference in 
the history of the American labor movement 
closed amid enthusiasm and hope, and pledged to 
help the miners to victory. 

CONFERENCE WITH GOVERNOR ATKINSON, 

The committee, Messrs. Gompers, Sovereign and 
Ratchford, reached Charleston, West Virginia, at 
4.30 Wednesday afternoon, July 28, and immedi- 
ately had an audience and conference with Gov. 
Atkinson at the State House. 

The case was laid before the Governor and the 
constitutional right demanded to hold public meet- 
ings and the exercise of free speech. 

The governor expressed himself as in entire sym- 
pathy with the miners in the effort to secure 
living wages. He said they had the right of peace- 
fully assembling within the law, and the right of 
free speech could not be abridged. 

The committee requested the governor to either 
issue a proclamation or furnish them with a letter 
embodying these declarations. The governor 
wanted more time to think the matter over, and 
ere poe to either call on the committee at their 
10tel in the evening or have them call on him the 
following morning. At 7.15 the audience ended, 
having lasted nearly three hours. In the evening 
the governor’s private secretary, Mr. Howard, 
called on the committee at their hotel, and stated 
that the governor had wired for an official tran- 
script of Judge Mason’s injunction, and that imme- 
diately after its consideration he would embody 
his sentiments in a letter to the committee. The 
committee then determined to await the action of 
the governor and, when received, make his letter 
public. 


A Statement of the Cause of the Miners’ 
Strike. 
Co.LumBus, Ohio, July 19, 1897. 
To the Public Generally : 

Many inquiries have been made by the press and 
public as to the causes leading up to our suspension, 
to which we make the following signed statement : 

Our suspension is not a choice, but an alternative. 
It is the voice of an enslaved class urged to 
action by cruel and unbearable conditions; the 
protest of an overworked, underpaid people against 
longer continuing a semi-starved existence. This 
method of re-establishing a living rate of wages was 
not adopted until all other means had hopelessly 
failed. Conciliation, looking toward a permanent, 
uniform mining price to be jointly determined, has 
been repeatedly proposed by us and as frequently 
rejected, and even ignored, by the employers. 
The spirit of the opposition was crystallized and 
summed up by a leading operator in were confer- 
ence, who threw down the gages of battle in the 
following significant language: ‘‘Go on and fight, 
we are ready for you.”’ 

Notwithstanding the irritableness and unfairness 
of the above challenge, conciliation was not de- 
spaired of at that time, but was pursued until fur- 
ther and more convincing experience demonstrated 
the futility of our efforts, when we very reluct- 
antly were forced to abandon them and resort to 
the last and only means at our command. 

In entering upon this action of last resort we 
were fully conscious of the vast proportions of our 
struggle and its blighting effects upon the business 
and labor interests of the country; but having 
done all in our power to avert it, and exceedingly 
regretting its serious consequences, we do not hesi- 
tate to appeal to the nation for its verdict. 


The limit of endurance was reached when honest 
labor could no longer sustain itself. On the one 
side we were confronted by a heartless array of 
employers, whose combined wisdom and wealth 
suggested no remedy other than continued sub- 
mission to avarice and greed; on the other side we 
we were met by the cries of nearly one million 
men, women and children appealing for their 
rights to the opportunities of life and wages to 
sustain them compatible with economy, civiliza- 
tion and present industrial conditions. 

That wages have been reduced below the living 
point no one will deny who is at all familiar with 
the conditions surrounding the lives and earnings 
of the mine workers. The following comparison 
of prices paid in 1893 with those paid at present 
tells the story. The great mining district of west- 
ern Pennsylvania paid for mining in 1893: thin 
vein, 79 cents, and thick vein, 65 cents per ton. 
The rate paid at present is: thin vein, 47 to 54 
cents per ton; thick vein, 28 to 30 cents per ton. 

During the same year the prices in Ohio and 
Indiana were 70 cents and 75 cents per ton, respect- 
ively. At present it is 51 cents per ton, or less, in 
both States, with a reduction offered or at least 
contemplated in Ohio to 45 cents per ton, in con- 
sequence of the low prices in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 

This ratio of fallen wages holds good all along 
the line, affecting every mining State almost 
equally alike. 

In the great Hocking Valley district of Ohio the 
average wages per miner in one of the largest mines 
during a period of eight months, from October 1, 
1896, to June 1, 1897, was $60 per man, or $7.50 per 
man per month gross earnings ; from this amount 
the cost of mine supplies are deducted, leaving the 
remainder with which to pay house rent, coal, etc., 
and support his family. 

At another mine in the same district the gross 
earnings of 39 miners is shown by the written state- 
ments of the company to aggregate $223.98 for two 
weeks’ labor, or an average of $2.87 per man per 
week. For the same period the deductions for 
company store, powder and rent, including some 
back rental, aggregate $619.29. The deductions for 
atore alone, which bespeaks the total cost of sup- 
porting 39 families for two weeks, amounts to 
$178.05, or an average of $2.28 per family per week. 

Further illustrations indicative of the poverty 
and extreme suffering of the miners and equally 
as heartrending can be found everywhere. Ohio 
furnishes a fair example of the general condition 
of mining. I quote from the report of R. M. Hasel- 
tine, chief inspector of mines of Ohio, for 1895, 
when the mining rate was 55 cents per ton: 
‘‘ Therefore at 55 cents per ton the daily wages will 
be found to be $1.32, or a total of $221.75 for the 
year’s work, which will give to each miner an 
average of $18.48 per month.”’ This, it will be re- 
membered, is exclusive of all deductions, and that 
the mining rate was 4 cents per ton higher than 
the present price. The amount of increase in 
wages demanded, and for which we are now con- 
tending, is but 9 cents per ton over our former 
scale, together with a readjustment of machine 
mining which will place it upon an equal basis 
with pick mining, giving to each their just pro- 
portion. 

In summing up the whole situation in a few 
words, this movement is nothing less than a spon- 
taneous uprising of an enslaved people, who have 
determined to submit no longer to the cruel, heart- 
less and inhuman conditions imposed upon them 
by unscrupulous employers, which has reduced 
them and their dependents to actual starvation. 
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It should be said in justice to a large majority of 
employers that they are not responsible for this 
condition ; it is due to the actions of a few who 
have cut prices far below the demands of the 
market, thus demoralizing trade and cutting wages 
indiscriminately until the point is reached where 
men can no longer live by their thrift and industry. 
M. D. RATCHFORD, President. 
W. C. PEARCE, Secretary. 


A Fair Question. 
CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 14, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: In the last issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST you make use of the 
following sentence, which has caused some dis- 
cussion in our city. You say: 

“The trades unions are organizing the wage 
earners in the class conscious struggle against all 
profit mongers, under whatever guise they may 
appear or form they may assume, to battle for the 
abolition of all human wrongs and the attainment 
of all human rights.” 

By several whom I have met it is denied that 
the trade unions is a class conscious movement. 
Furthermore, it is claimed that the only class con- 
scious movement is conducted by the Socialist 
Labor party. 

Believing that you would not make use of the 
term unless you had good ground upon which to 
base it, and coming in contact with many who, like 
myself, would like to have a fuller explanation of 
this phrase and sentence, | write you with that 
purpose in view. 


Fraternally yours, GEO. ROBERTS. 


Go Thou; Do Likewise! 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, July 16, 1897. 


Editor American Federationist : 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I have the pleasure to 
inform you, as chief organizer of the trades union 
forces of the State, that Brother C. E. Ballard, my 
able, honest, self-sacrificing and consistent co- 
worker, has suggested to me that I review our 
work beginning May, 1896, and ending July 18, 
1897, that being the date I leave here to go to 
Omaha, Neb., to benefit my health. I submit the 
following for your consideration and as infor- 
mation to the many readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, our able official journal : 

First, I will say that our work, as local and gen- 
eral organizers, his in every instance been success- 
ful owing to the fact that we have worked as 
brothers and been honest with each other in the 
hope that we might add strength to the great re- 
form forces of the labor movement. How well we 
have succeded I leave it for you and the cause we 
have represented to determine. 

April 25, 1896, Brother Ballard organized Build- 
ing Laborers Union No. 6694; May 9, he also 
organized Local Division No. 78, Street Railway 
Men; May 11 and June 1, I installed the officers 
of the unions; June 23, I organized a local alli- 
ance of the Cooks and Waiters No. 69, and 
July 23d I installed their officers, and, thanks to 
the untiring efforts of President H. M. Magendi 
and his able co-workers, they to-day report 100 
members enrolled in good standing; September 
20, I organized Laundry Workers Union No. 6802 
with ten charter members; installed their officers 
September 27. They at present number about 


30 members, and are trying to get a new agreement 
renewed with their employers. 

In the month of June Brother Ballard organized 
the towns of Hitchrock, Texas City and Altaloma 
and established the eight-hour day among the 
trades ; he organized the wood workers of Galves- 
ton, with fifteen charter members to-day ; the mills 
are unionized in all branches, and the wood work- 
ers have a good strong local. They gave their 
first picnic, Sunday, July 18, which is already an 
assured success. 

January 26, I organized Local Union No. 130 
U. B. W. of A. with fourteen charter members ; 
Feruary 14, I organized Federal Labor Union No. 
6853—will report upon this union in August. 
March 14, I organized Division 84, Street Railway 
Men, in Houston; Brother Ballard and the local 
organizer, T. F. Grimes, assisting and secured 
thirty-five charter members. The expenses of the 
trip and agitation were defrayed by Local Divis- 
ion 78, of Galveston, and we were ably assisted by 
their committee, of which their President, Brother 
Tom Pain, was chairman, the management of the 
Houston Street Railway Company bitterly fought 
the new union and later informed the men that 
they must leave organization or the employ of 
the company. 

This edict caused the men to walk out on the 
morning of July 4, whereupon Division 78 of this 
city sent Brother Ballard and myself to Houston, 
to assist their sister division. We arrived there at 
2.30 P. M., July 4, and at once proceeded to get 
the rest of the employes into Division 84; we 
were successful and on July 5, at 5.30 their com- 
mittee, represented by their able Chairman, Bro- 
ther V. S. Hill, were successful in securing an 
agreement reinstating all discharged men and 
giving union men the preference in employment 
in the fature. The union now numbers one hun- 
dred members. Will also report that Division 78, 
was forced upon a strike last Spring ; after being 
out one day they won against a proposed cut in 
wages and in the future only union men are to be 
employed. 

March 21, I organized Local Union No. 62, Jour- 
neymen Barbers, with sixteen charter members ; 
April 4, installed their officers ; they have already 
secured the Sunday closing of shops and stopped 
a further cut in prices. April 12, Brother Ballard 
organized the Ship Carpenters and Caulkers of 
this city into a strong active local. 

April 26 I reorganized Local Union 120, Journey- 
men Bakers and Confectioners; and July 14 I 
assisted their committee in securing an agreement 
that only union men be employed in the bakeries 
here. July 16 the union held a special meeting at 
my request and established a special initiation fee 
of $3 for all journeymen not members of their 
union. I attended their meeting and assisted them 
in their work, and can say that, afler one year’s 
hard work, I have secured the strongest local of 
bakers that ever existed in Galveston. 

In conclusion, I will say not a failure have we 
met ; and it is with regret that I part with my able 
co-worker, Brother C., E. Ballard, for many a strug- 
gling union we have visited and done all we could 
to keep them going ; and I hope in the future, as 
in the past, they will remain as loyal to their 
organization and to each other as they were when 
I was among them; and trusting that our efforts 
have been in the right direction, and approved by 
those we tried to unite for their own advancement, 
I have the pleasure to be, 

Fraternally yours, 
C. E. WooDARD, 
General Organizer A. F. of L. 
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Historical Parallel. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., July 10, 1897. 


dditor American Federationist : 

DEAR Sir: There is a close parallel between 
the times of ‘‘the Gracchi’? more than two thou- 
sand years ago, and what we are to-day passing 
through, but our present fight for economic polit- 
ical and social equality, will lead to a different 
conclusion to that which came on the world 
directly after ‘the Gracchi” had given their lives 
in the cause of labor. Then secession overthrew 
the plutocracy which had taken the place of pure 
oligarchy ; but the social revolution had com- 
menced and its roots were deep. This somewhat 
resembled the political revolution. In England, 
they have had a monarchy—been ruled by an 
oligarehy, which contended with, and then co- 
alesced with the money class. Now the rulers 
have been forced to yield theoretical freedom to 
the whole people. But we here have arrived at 
the same point by a shorter route; even now, we 
can see the displacement of political, by social 
questions, and it is hoped the solution of problems 
which in the earlier stages of society have defied 
the efforts of reformers, will be reached. That 
questions which the poor are asking, must be 
answered by those who have presumed to own the 
earth, for they are, even now, facing some of the 
demands, to satisfy which ‘‘the Gracchi” gave 
their lives more than two thousand years ago. 
With us the wage question has led to the study by 
the common people of the questions relating to 
taxation and this has led to the land question ; 
until these two have merged into one and the 
same, and are to-day regarded as containing the 
real solution of the social question. 

It was really the land question which brought the 
““Gracchi”’ to the help of the slaves. Slavery in- 
creased ; so did luxury among those who had forced 
and held them in that degarded condition. Enor- 
mous fortunes became more common ; the demand 
for slaves increased also; 10,000 are said to have 
been landed at Palos in one day. Slave labor was 
universally employed, and the unenfranchised 
Italians, not slaves, could be made to serve as 
soldiers in the Roman army. It was made the em- 
ployers direct interest to employ slave labor. An 
organized system of man hunting prevailed. 
After the conquest of Macedonia the great slave 
producing countries were those bordering on the 
Mediterranean—Africa, Asia, Spain, etc. Theslave 
dealers were part of the ordinary Roman army. 
The oily, jocular negro, as we of the present genera- 
tion have known him, was then unknown. No; 
they were white men, women and children, who 
were poor enough to be made slaves. Of course 
there were blacks, but the majority were white. 

Glorious Gracchus saw the slave gangs, and 
this it was which first brought him to action in 
their behalf. The work of ‘the Gracchi”’ raised 
the slaves, and a trememdous revolution was the 
result. The world was transformed. But did the 
people make a real advance? No! The form of 
existence was somewhat altered ; the same names 
were not applied to the different classes ; but the 


fact has remained with us. No one dare call us 
slaves by name. But how much are we removed 
from the fact to day? Did the fact of the manu- 
mission of the blacks of our own country give them 
equality? Yes; it gave them legal equal rights. 
We are supposed to enjoy equal rights, and, legally 
speaking, we do so; but the fact remains that our 
rights are merely theoretical. 

The Third House makes our theoretical rights 
imperative. We have the right to elect men to 
office, but the first thing we do after electing them 
is to either forget them or let them do as they 
please. Very often they please themselves by sell- 
ing the privilege we have put into their hands to 
the highest bidder. Thus we place our rights into 
the hands of our masters—the Third House. 

We are aware that we are suffering by reason of 
our want of co-operative organization. We are 
also now becoming aware that we have been 
handled because of our want of organization. We 
are beginning to understand that combination 
alone can give us permanent relief from the damn- 
able system we are to-day groaning under. Know- 
ing, not merely suspecting, these truths I believe 
we shall soon introduce the new regime. Re- 
formers of every shade, which have for their object 
the amelioration of the condition of the toilers, no 
matter what the name may be, are gradually com- 
ing together, so as to make their forces operate 
successfully to the one end. The moneyed class 
are combined; they know they could not exist 
otherwise, and our object must be to combine. 
When that is done our success is assured, for our 
cause is just and right. 

Only a thorough combination can help us, for 
our friends, the ememy, will always find some 
plan to counteract any partial move, thus leaving 
us weaker than before the fight. We have been 
guilty of doing partial work too often and we 
have always been the loser. But the time has 
arrived when radical measures must prevail in the 
ranks of labor, and if the leaders refuse to accept 
the work and do it, other leaders will spring up 
and accept the work. Although the ‘Graecchi” 
gave their lives, over two thousand years ago, to 
the cause of labor their spirit actuates the souls of 
the reformers of this end of the ninteenth century, 
but we of to-day are working in a better light, 
and our work will be more perfect. Labor omnia 
vincit. : 

If it is correct that three men can produce more, 
working sixty hours a week, than nine men can 
consume—and many believe it is—why does the 
eight-hour movement receive such strong opposi- 
tion? The object of the employing class has always 
heen to keep the labor market full or more than 
full—they know that the laborer must eat and to 
procure the means of existence, laborers will com- 
pete with each other; they want to keep the extra 
man at the gate, and they will always succeed 
until labor combines, and then labor will have a 
real voice in the disposition of his time and be 
able to take advantage of the natural opportuni- 
ties. We are the producers of all wealth; let us 
begin to enjoy the product of our own brains and 
hands ; we have the power to doso—the method is 
here, let us use it. 

In brotherly love, 
JOHN F. HETCHENER. 


The German Machine Wood Workers, of Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, have reorganized with 139 charter 
members. The first organization was organized in 
1893, but religious schisms and captious issues di- 
vided them and the result was that wages dropped 
to a minimum of 50 cents per day. 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 


Organizer Burroughs, of San Antonio, Tex., re- 
ports that the building trades have established the 
eight-hour workday at the same rate of wages as 
prevailed for nine hours, in spite of dull times. 


Organizer Halsey, of Bradford, Pa., reports the 
organization of a clerks union, workers union, and 
several building trades unions within the past 
month. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, at the 
close of its fiscal year (June 30, 1897,) had a mem- 
bership of 24,000 and 523 lodges. Large accessions 
have been made since. 


Organizer Bohlen, of Burlington, lowa, reports 
the organization of a local union of electrical work- 
ers, and adds: ‘‘ The future looks bright for several 
more organizations.”’ 


The street car men of Houston, Tex., have gained 
a very decided victory in the formation and recog- 
nition of the union, and having their hours of labor 
reduced to ten per day and an increase in wages. 
All matters of dispute in future are to be settled 
by conciliation or arbitration. 


The carpenters of Indianapolis two weeks ago 
succeeded in establishing the eight hour work day 
and unionizing the works of the largest building 
contractor in the State. The victory in this one 
instance has had the effect of giving employment 
to forty additional carpenters, who were unem- 
ployed by reason of the long hours previously 
existing. 


Frank O. Baxter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., reports 
Laundry Workers Union No. 5580 in a prosperous 
condition, and also that they have succeeded in 
completely unionizing the laundry of Murray 
& Turner of that city. 





To Organizers. 


The National Brickmakers Alliance will pay to 
organizers $10 for every union organized. All in- 
formation desired regarding supplies, etc., will be 
promptly answered by addressing— 

GEORGE HODGE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blue Island, Il. 








Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19, 1897. 
To Affiliated Unions : 

A satisfactory settlement of all differences existing be- 
tween the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass 
Workers Union of North America and the Overman Wheel 
Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., having been reached, and the 
said company now operating a union plant, the same is 
removed from our list “ We Don’t Patronize” and placed 
upon our Fair List. 

All unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 


that fair consideration and support to which it is now 
entitled. 

The Overman Wheel Co, are the manufacturers of the 
Victor Bicycle. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





Financial Statement. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1897. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of June, 1897, (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS 









June, 
1. Cash on hand a ‘a ian ' .. $3,928 30 
2. Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6601, tax, o, n, 

d, j, f, m, a, m, j ; ae Reet: 16 20 
Boston ce ntral labor union, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, 

m, J, j, a, 8, 0 bet ; 10 00 
Can solderers prot 6706, t x, J, f, m, a, m, J 3 40 
Federal labor union 68 ’ , onium 500 
Federal labor union 6868, tax, may, 0c; sup 7c, 100 
Stoneware workers 6888, sup... psprehneneee 1 00 

3. Federal labor union und, tax, june . i 
Packers and nailers 6142, tax, m, a, m, $1.20; 

FEDERATIONIST, We, ' Sac 1 70 
Team owners 6741, tax, Jj, f, ‘m, a, m, a : a 1 
Laborers prot 6792, sup pitneentees 125 
Denver trades and labor assembly, tax, n, d, J, 

f, m,a ‘ beset 5 00 
Carson, P ‘irie, Scott & © 0, ady 10 00 
International ty pographic al union, tax, may 62 95 
York federation of trade unions, tax, a, m, 4 J, 

a, 8, 0, n, d, j, f m 10 00 
Laborers prot 6869, sup ; j 2» 

1. Painters and decorators, tax, may 12 3 
Jacob Frye, sup 5 00 
Marble cutters and tile setters ‘6848, tax, a, mM... 32 
Plate glass workers, tax, may, Me; sup 30c 3 124 
Tin plate workers 6008, sup > 00 
Mosaic, mantel and encaustic tile layers 6900 sup 5 00 

5. Western Electric Co, adv . ; 25 00 
Singer Manufac turing Co, adv . 25 00 
Ship carpenters 6606, tax, i. f, m, 20e; assess, 30e, 1 20 
State federation of labor (Missouri ), tax, j,f,m 250 
Engineers prot 6807, assessment CPU 

7. Brewery engineers ‘and firemens) prot 6910, sup 10 00 
Shirt ironers prot 6911, sup... 5 00 
Sprinkler fitters 6179, tax, 30 months ending 

June, 97, $3; assessment, 1c. 810 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, m, j, SOC; ; ASSESS, ic. 1 2 
Bricklayers prot 6807, sup. 5 00 
Federal labor union 6801, tax, June, We; FEDERA- 

TIONIST, 45¢ 1 05 
United garment workers, sup .. seveinea 24 

8 Miners prot association 6395, tax, m, j..... 74 
Federal labor union 6912, sup. ......... — 10 00 
Chandelier workers 6913, sup snnnsaenses 5 00 
Silver burnishers prot 6244, tax, a, m, j ele 5 

9. Federal labor union 6849, tax, m, Jj..... ae sO 
Laundry workers 6708, tax, s, o, n, d, J, ea m, a, 

m, #0c; assessment, lOc as 1 00 
Gias mete r makers 6828, tax, a, m, j a 12 
Bridge and structural iron worke Ts 6588, tax, 

ig , paoeen 1” 
Tin plate openers 6914, sup. aie : ; 5 00 
Plasterers tenders and laborers 6 Ol, Sup .. g5 
Pavers 6754, tax, o, n, d, j, f, m, a, m, J, j, a, $8. 305 

assessment, 30c : 3 00 
Federal labor union 6630, tax, may. : dieu 1 70 

ll. City firemens 6628, tax, f, m, a, m, 96...... : 8 00 
Machinemens ! 2s, tax, J,j,a nated inlet 1 il 
Wool workers prot 6870, tax, a, m... ae ee 16 
Textile weemees pees i812, sup me Reseda 22 
Capewell Horse Nail Co, adv . poneeneanheeakes 100 00 
Federal labor union 684, sup........ sian’ i 1 70 
Spring workers 6820, tax, j, }. —asioin oide 0 
Laundry employes 6015, sup igieiisiens 10 00 
Hack, coupe and cab drivers 16, sup iddia 10 00 
Flour mill employes 6017, sup ce cieeeenen 10 00 
Pipe coverers prot 6918, sup. itendeauten 11 00 
Encaustic tile layers 6820 sup.................605. 285 
Brotherhood of holders-on 6773, sup sii w” 
Horse nail makers P and B 6170, tax, may, We; 

i cenksonskdetiiien eamnacke ned 3 5 90 
Stoneware workers 6888, _. —rr (eaesaeneunene OD 
Ithaca (N Y) central labor union, tax, m, a, m, 28 
Federal labor union 6737, tax, a, m, J ............ 2 10 
Federal labor union 6876, sup.................000- 275 
Arch wire, iron and metal workers 6616, tax, m, J 04 
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126 
Il, Federal labor union 6620, tax, may 
Federal labor union 6736, tax, m, Jj .........-.. 
Laborers prot 5287, tax, m, a, m 
Munising trades and labor council, sup. 
Saw mill workers 6711, tax, m, a, m, $2.25; sup We 
Pavers prot, sup... ? sis 
Millwrights and sta and yard engincers 6919, sup 
l4. Screw makers 6585, tux, a, m . 


», 


-” 


26. 


Federal labor union 6812, t 
Bricklayers prot 6807, tax, 
Laborers prot 6862, tax, june, 
Zine workers prot 6500, sup 
Stationary flremens 674, tax, 


“ax, may. 
june... oheiiias 
Hie; sup We .. 


an, 64 36 Mm, 








au, mm, $2.70; assessment, 0c led adem 
Natl union united brewery workmen, tax, m, 

a, m, 

Natl patte rn makers le ague, tax, June, 
Iron workers helpers 6700, tux, See 
Federal labor union 6812, tax, june oa . 
United bro of leather workers on II G, tax, may 
Laundry workers 6802, tax, june, aie 
Stationary engineers 67 tux, s, 0, n, d, j, f, m, 


a, H.80; assessment, 60c 
Engineers prot 6850, tax, m, a, $15 
Casting dressers prot 6844, tax, a, m, j 
International secamens, assessment 
Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, a, m, j, j 
Drivers prot 6229, tax, a, m, 


* ASSESS, 76. 








Amal meat cutters and bute her workme n, tux, 
ee SS Serer arr 

Lathers prot 614, tax, June , oes 

$ prot 6879, tax, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 60; sup, 


Slate roofers 
2K . : 
Federal labor union (623, tax, june,. 
Laundry workers 6507, tax, may.. * 
Federated assn of wire drawers, tax, a, m,j.. 
nite cutters national union, tax, a, m, j... 
Stone masons 6652, sup : ° 
Casket hardware workers 6461, tax, a, m,Jj,Jj.... 
Hod carriers 5512, tax, m, j, (0c; assessment, 
Plate glass workers 6805, sup. 
Horse nail makers 6313, sup. 
Intl assn machinists, tax, f, 
Holders on 6773, tax, m, j, J. 
Cigarmakers intl union, iax, j, 
Shipe arpenters and caulkers dea, 
sup, 25e 
Womens federal labor 2708, tax, 
( wrmage and hardware worke 4 ‘bis, 
y J, a, $1.25; assessment, 25¢ 
velicral bor unton 6668, tax, jJ,a 
Amul society carpenters and joiners, ti LX, a, m, J. 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, june binineas . 
Scranton central I ibor union, tax, f, m, a. ‘ 
Natl cotton mule spinners assn, tax, j, f, m, a, m, 
$36; assessment, $24 
de al rey’ union (458, tax, mm, j, J 
J m, a, $1.20; assessment, le 
Cine lnnath central labor council, 
m, a, m, Jj, J, a, 8, 0. 
Laborers prot 6792, tax, june..., 
Cotton and wollen workers 649, tax, m, j 
Cap cutters assn 6167, tax, m, J. j,a 
United hatters of N A, tay, may. : 
Sewer and bricklayers 52 re tax, a, m, Jj. 
Federal labor union , tax, June, 
Bridge and structural iron workers 6583 
m, J, $1.50; assessment, 50e 
American Federation of Musicians, tas, 
Bro of holders on & heaters 6776, tax, m, | 
Lawrence central labor union, tax, n, d, 












mi, a, $105; sup, 10 


tax, may, 35; 


,m, Js Jj, a, 8. 
tax, a, m, 











i, 8,0, n, d, 








n, d, j, f, 


tax, 











“a, m ; ; 7 
Roll workers prot 6457, tas, j, f, m, a, m 

—_ $13.96; assessment, ee : 
Bottling department employes 6920, sup. . 
Bolt and nut makers 6021, sup ; 
Alton (Ill) trades and labor ———— , sup 
Plasterers tenders and laborers 6901, tax, j, j, a 
Lockport (N Y) central labor union, tax, m, a, m 















Hack and cab drivers 6605, tax, a, m, j 

Plate glass workers 6 sup 

Clipsorters 6627, tax, m, j,J.... ' he 
Federal labor union 6607, tax, m, a, m,j...... 
Hod carriers 6266, tar, j, ‘}. 

Paving dept workers 6751, tax, m, j 


Saw mill workers 675, tax, 
Stationary engineers 6sl9, 
Flour packers and nailer 
Federal labor union & 
Laundry workers prot 5580, tax, m,Jj, Jj. 
Hamilton co-operative trades & labor coune ‘il, 
tax, m, j, Jj 
Tuck’ pointers (O23, | sup 
Hackmens prot 624, sup... 
Federal labor union 6925, sup. 


Federal labor union 6929, ta 
¥ 


m, J 
tax, d, 














, a, m, J, $4. 17; § 





Glass packers and sorters S669, tnx, a, m.... 

Ship carpenters and caulkers ‘6884, ' sup. ee 
Jacksonville central labor union, tax, m,j,, j, Mie 
Automatic sprinkler fitters & helpe rs 6840, sup.. 
Hod carriers 5617, tax, &, M, J..........cccccccccces 





60 
1 26 


1 50 
80 
11 
5 00 


60 00 
1 30 


10 00 
1 74 


2 00 
15 00 
90 
18 


2 00 
10 00 
10 
























































































28. Hod carriers and building laborers 5026, tax, f, 
m, a, m, j, $2; assessment, 40c. . 
Muscatine (Ja) trades & labor asse mbly, ax, f, 
= 2 eae 
File makers prot 5887, tax, m, j, J. neeee 
Indianapolis (Ind) central labor union, tax, n, 
d, j, f, m, a. ; —_ 
Federal labor union 6877 7, tax, may. : emilee 
Federal labor union 6480, tax, a, m, j, $1.26; sup, 
i a a a i a a a a a a 
28. Nail Makers 6571, tax, “mm, +. ae 
Bute hers 5110, tax, j a, 8,0, Nn, ‘d, J, #2; on Be. 
Bro. of holders-on 6788, ts vx, m, j, j, $1.50 assess 
We. ee ‘ 
Federal labor union 6749, tax, m, a, m, j, j 
Federal labor union 6868, sup. 
Federal labor union 6808, tax, june $50, sup $1.50 
Federal labor union 686%, tax, june 
Boiler makers helpers 6904, sup 
Weiss beer and soda workers 6926 . = 
Mosiac and encaustic a layers 627, sup 
20. Millmens 6880, tax, m, 
Horse nail makers p ad b 6170, sup 
Carriage and wagon workers intl, tax, 
m, j, $6.00; assessment, $4.00; (netntannenennt 
Trunk makers prot 6358, tax, m, j. 
Federal labor union 6737, sup paniaiamatas 
Eneaustic op layers and helpers 6887, tax, m, j, 
ED ercin a ceacnkeands 100s eb ee'ecowneeeenen 
Federal or union 6804, sup 
Flour mill laborers 6917, sup ee 
Portsmouth (QO) ane © li ibor i issembly, sup 
Pavers 674, tax, s, o, n, d, j, f... ae heparewen 
30. ‘Teamsters 6771, tax, i j ; 
Boot and shoe workers, tax, a, m 
Lockmakers prot 8, SUP 
Federal labor union 6929, sup ; 
Structural iron workers 5728, tax, j, 44e; sup, We, 
Bro of holders-on 6834, tax, a, m, j nen 
Lumber inspectors and tally mens HAD, ‘tax, a, 
= ae ‘ ‘ wacweeamaere 
Saw mill workers prot 6700, tax, a, m, j, 8 3.005 
assessment, $1. kas 
Amal, meat ¢ utte rs and butcher workme n, tax, 
a,m.. 
P roe ee dings 
FEDERATIONISTS 
Small supplies 
Subscriptions 
BRowiciaxtaae se hacnekheiakece pes 
EXPENSES. 
June, 
1. By one month’s rentin advance, Chas. Fk. Banes 
Street car tickets, W F nat iley dr... 
2. Re pairing latch on door, ‘Se hneider ; 
2,200 2e stamped enve + 8, 2,000 le stamped en- 
"velopes, Post Office ake 
1. 31,000 page copy books, R. PL Andrews & Co 
Gas light, Washington Gas Light Co.. ci 
Washington Times, April 26 to June 1, Wash- 
ington Times Co 
20 Special delivery stamps, | ostoflice 
5. 100 boxes, | N Runyan 
Seals and | pad, J Baumgarten & Son 
1,000 8 page pamphiets, $19.50; 1,000 circular let- 
ters, $.00, Hartman & Cadick 
10,000 letter heads, 201b ches, $22.50; 3,000 coin hol- 
ders printed $10.00; 2,000 @ nvelope s, is reply, 
#; | box rubber bands, 85; '4 doz blue lead 
pencils, 45¢; 100 mailing tubes, $2.60; 2,000 2e 
stamped envelopes, $4.32; | rubber e raser, A 
1 doz lead pencils, 40¢; | doz pads, We; '¢ doz 
pen holders, We; 2 typewriter e¢ rase rs, 10¢; 
2,500 ', letter circulars | ‘hange 8) $7.50; 800 1, 
letter circulars (1 change), $8.75; 100,000 gum- 
med labels, $30; | engraving label, $1.35; | elee- 
tro label, 0c; 4 electro labels, $1.35; 1000 cards 
tinted (2 cOlors), $4.25; printing 2,000 2¢ stamped 
envelopes, $4.18; | engraving Am Fed ecard, 
$1.25; plain tint block, We; 1,000 The 8-hr work 
day pamphlet, #25; 12 electros, $15.50; 
on metal base, $1: 1,000 envelopes, 
Reporter Co... 
Eixpressage, Adams Express Co 
Refunded to holders-on, Wm. Hogars, Secy.. 
Donation to slate roofers 6879, P. A. KE. John- 
son, Secy . ° : 
Il. Extra type writing (2% days) F. ©. Lovett 
12. Organizing expense A. Wilson, Chicago . 





Copenhaver 

Article,” Review of 

RE OO Tn re 

amped 2c enve lopes, 1. WH. Heinberg & Bro. 

grams, Western Union Tel Co... 

P rinting June FEDERATION IST, The Law Re por- 
ter Co.... ae <s% eee ee 

I ream letter pape r, i’; | doz sheets blue carbon 
We; retyping and ‘anaes keyboard No 1 
Smith Premier ty pewriter, $1 6, Binith Premier 
BOD eclgasupesesseteereners Pe 


l pkgs ink “extractor, Ww. A. 
hele 


ctros for “Common’s 











$2 40 


5 00 
210 


5 00 
10 


401 
2 51 
22 
200 
1 00 
332 
2 00 
1 20 
1 00 
5 00 
10 00 
3 60 
5 00 


10 00 











16 25 
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12. Toilet supply, i Good cnsvssewesdun $0 75 
30. Organizing expenses, Samuel Gompers.......... 118 05 
Expenses to Elizabeth, N J and New York, 

Frank Morrison....... iennnenaes ais 17 05 
Extra postage on FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice i 64 
Expressage, R C Powel! eae 3 
( ‘ommission on advertising, He nry “Rice, ‘New 

. ere me 14 3% 

30. Commission on advertising, W. R. Davis, “Wash- 

ington .... 3475 
Returned part of fee to Engineers Union No 

6866, R J Mahoney... - 250 
By one month’s salary, Samuel ‘Gompe anata 150 00 
By one month’s salary K rank Morrison, om 125 00 
By 4 weeks salary, W. A. O’Brien, Ste nographe r 60 00 
By 4 weeks salary, J. Kelly, Asst Stenographer 3600 
By 4 weeks salary, W. F. Ashley, Jr ty ee 2400 
Stamps received and used a cab 10 91 

A 


RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand June | . $83,928 30 








Recipts for June.... abaen ES 1416 44 
WE ah. tend bnaene ; ona andn , . 3H 74 
Expenses ............ PORTE PIER $1,217 98 
Rass catawak oud , vaosecesse Ge Oe 





RALLY ’ROUND THE FLAG, 


The Thirty-first Annual Encampment of the G. A. R, will 
be held August 28d, in the city of Buffalo. 

President McKinley, members of the Cabinet and Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Governors of various States and their 
staffs, will be present, and an enthusiastic reception will be 
given the veterans. 

Tickets at One Fare for the Round Trip will be sold by the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. from all stations on its line east of 
the Ohio River for all trains August 21st, 22d and 23d, valid 
for return until August 3lst. For further information call 
on or address nearest B. & ©, agent. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT CoO., 
at 36 Circle st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows what his credits are to a cent. *,* 


THE LAW REPORTER COMPANY sm. 


of Washington D. C., strives to be the 
best Union Office in the city, and wants 
all your U. biz. 





PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 


518 5th Street, N. W. 


M. W. MOORE, Mar. 





WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS. 


We make collections in al) parts 
of the United States. No membership 
fee. Send stamp for particulars. At- 
torneys wanted in every county seat. 
Send all your Indiana claims to 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Collecting and Reporting Agency 
39-40 Journal Bldg., Indianapolis. 








J. BAUMGARTEN & SONS, 


SEALS, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 


1220 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 





Caveats, Trade- 


PATEN T 9 Marks, Etc. .. 


Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 
E. T. SILVIUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 


Talbott Block Indianapolis, Ind. 


GREAT FALLS ICE CO. 


DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY IN PURE 


KENNEBEC ICE, 


Office, 924 Pa. Ave. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


§ Tenth St. Wharf, S. W. 3056 Water St., N. W. 
’) Third St. Wharf, S. E. 1329 32d St., N. W. 


TELEPHONE 372._———_. 





DEPOTS 








50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
YRS, 








Oswego Starch, 
HIGHESYctcnnsgA WAR 


at STRENGTH, UNIFOR yy ua 
/ 

“es. CHICAGO...” 

~ LONDON. PHILADELPHIA. 


50 
YRS, 
g 
2 
Kingsford’s _ 5 
3 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 


1893 
T.KINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco.NY.US& | 























ST.LOUIS CINCI iNATI |ROKTON 





Parlor Cars on Day Trains. Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains 
D. G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


INDEPENDENT ICE CO. 3045" 


KENNEBEC ICE 


Prices as Low as any Responsible Company in the District. 





YELLOW WAGONS marked 
** Independent Ice Co.”’ 


OFFICE: DEPOTS : 


910 PENNA. AVE. oth St. Wharf, 3108 Water St. 





RALSTON & SIDDONS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Loan and Trust Building, 


J. H. Ralston. > 
Washington, D. C. 


F. L. Siddons. 





128 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Fortune 
For Two. — 


WOULD SELL ONE-HALF 

OR THE WHOLE OF TWO 
WELL-KNOWN AND VALU- 
ABLE PROPRIETARY MEDI- 
CINES, FOR REASON OF 
WOUNDS AND WAR IN- 
FIRMITIES. * *% *% 2% % % 


Only Upright, Honorable 


Parties Dealt With —————— 


Dr. U. M. WEIDEMAN, 
Medical Specialist. 


South Manchester, Conn. 





J. McDOWELL CARRINGTON, 
Eittorneyp at Law, 


506 Fifth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Caveats, Trade-Marks 
and Copyrights prompt- 
ly secured. Inventors 
assisted; Companies formed; Patents sold on com- 


mission. Write for Circulars. gg w&% 8 8 sg 


JOHN S. DUFFIE & CO., 
802 F Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COLLECTION AND CLAIM AGENCY 


Claims before any of the Executive Depart- 











ments prosecuted, and Pension Claims 





promptly attended to. I am a recognized 





Attorney before ali branches of the Interior 





Department and the Departments of the 
Government. as Bd = et Fe SM 


T. H. BROOKE, 
26 STH ST.,N.W. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 











The Standard of Excellence = 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won't 
get out of order. 


SPEED — 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 


STABILITY — 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





